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* Perfecting a Synonym 


T may be doubted that the original designers of 

the Rolls-Royce automobile foresaw the signifi- 
cance which was ultimately to be attached to their 
names. Nevertheless, it is a fact that, until recently, 
the words Rolls-Royce have been not only the name 
of the world’s finest motor car, but a world-wide 
synonym for luxury as well. 


The task that Advertising Headquarters under- 
took for Rolls-Royce was to teach America that the 
accepted significance of this name was inadequate ; 
that perfection of workmanship guarantees per- 
fection of performance and of service; to awaken 
America to the truth that Rolls-Royce is a synonym, 
not only for superlative motor car excellence, but for 
prudent and economical motor car investment. 


In thus broadening the significance of a name 
already famous, advertising is likewise broadening 
the market for a product already supreme. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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— Happiness, happy faces, ““Happiness in 
every box’’—this is the Interrupting 
Idea of United Happiness Candy Stores. 
— A Federal client, from the beginning. 


“Know the Men Who Know Your Market.” 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCYwe 
6 East 39"St. New York. 
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“Insuring” Copy Before It Is Run 


Eleven Methods of Testing Copy in Advance to “Insure” It against 
Failure 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


HERE is in New England a 

mail-order advertiser who 
never runs a piece of copy until 
the sheet on which it is typed is 
dog-eared from being carried 
around in his pocket and almost 
falling to pieces from being folded 
and unfolded many times. 

If this advertiser wants a piece 
of copy for September publica- 
tions, he prepares it, or has it 
prepared, along in April or May, 
has it typed, and slips it into the 
inside breast pocket of his coat 
to “cook” as he expresses it. That 
night at home he tries it on his 
wife. Sie likes it—all but one 
sentence, perhaps, that is not quite 
clear. He gets out his notebook 
and makes a note of that sentence 
and then forgets it, knowing that 
some time during the next few 
days or weeks a clearer phrase- 
ology will suggest itself—some- 
time when he is not even con- 
sciously thinking about it. 

Maybe it is his bookkeeper to 
whom he next shows the copy. 
Maybe she makes a valuable com- 
ment and maybe not. Sometimes 
it is the things that people don’t 
say which make him see a weak- 
ness in the copy. 

Two or three days later he gets 
to talking advertising with.a table- 
neighbor at the Merchant’s Asso- 
ciation monthly luncheon, and he 
shows him the copy. The table- 
neighbor asks a question or makes 
some comment that sets him to 
thinking and he makes a note of 
his thoughts in his little notebook. 

And so it goes, for. weeks and 


weeks and weeks. Whenever he 
can get anybody to read that piece 
of copy he does, and hungrily 
grabs up all the crumbs of com- 
ment that fall from their lips and 
notes them down. 

About a month before closing 
date he sits down with his dog- 
eared piece of copy and spreads 
out the thirty or forty little per- 
forated slips from his notebook, 
representing the questions and 
suggestions he kas collected, and 
rewrites that picce of copy, intro- 
ducing a phrase here, changing a 
word there, injecting an idea some 
place else. When he is through 
he methodically checks every 
single slip from his notebook 
against the new piece of copy. 

Having done this he starts out 
all over again trying out the copy 
on his wife and his bookkeeper, 
and perhaps ten or twelve other 
people, just to see if there are any 
weak spots in the copy as revised. 
Sometimes he finds one or two, 
but more often he does not. 

When he sends that copy to the 
publication he never has to “won- 
der” whether it will pull: he 
knows it will. And he can know 
it will pull because it was really 
written, not by him at all but by 
the very people it is aimed at— 
or at least by a representative 
group of the same type of people. 

A large part of that man’s suc- 
cess as a mail-order advertiser 
can be attributed to the fact that 
in his whole career he has never 
gambled a dollar on copy. He 
insures his copy in advance. 


‘able of Contents on page 100 











This is a rather too humble 
way of writing copy to appeal to 
most of us, especially those of us 
who thrill with the pride of crea- 
tion when we have written some- 
thing especially strong—a piece of 
copy that is unusually well- 
rounded, or picturesque, or that 
gives us that mysterious mental 
“click” that we interpret as mean- 
ing we have hit the bull’s-eye. 

But after several years of writ- 
ing copy for mail-order businesses, 
and of superintending the writing 
of copy for some of America’s 
largest general advertisers as an 
agency copy chief, and of spending 
my own good money for copy ad- 
vertising my own interests, I have 
come to have a pretty strong con- 
viction that humility is the most 
essential qualification of the man 
or woman who writes copy, or 
who has the power to release it 
for publication. 

Not that every piece of copy 
should be carried around in some- 
one’s pocket and submitted to 
banquet - table neighbors and 
friends until it is dog-eared. Not 
at all; that system of testing copy 
may serve some advertisers, but it 
is too slow to keep pace with most 
businesses. But there are nearly 
a dozen other ways in which copy 
can be tested in the same spirit 
of humility before anybody’s good 
dollars are gambled on it, and the 
editor of Printers’ Ink has asked 
me to review them here briefly. 
Not that all, or perhaps any, of 
them are new or very novel. But 
there will be found among them 
a method of testing copy that will 
fit most any circumstance. 

It is almost never necessary to 
run copy without getting some 
sort of a line on the public’s re- 
action—in advance. It is not pos- 
sible to take all the gamble out 
of copy; but it is possible to 
“insure” its resultfulness to a 
greater or less degree. There are 
three distinct methods of testing 
copy to “insure” it, and various 
ways of using these methods. 
These three methods are: 

The Try -it-on- the - Public - 
Method. 

The Objective Method. 

The Laboratory Method. 
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The mail-order advertiser just 
referred to get: the public to 
write the “insurance policy” cov- 
ering his copy by trying it out 
on a small cross-section of the 
public. Considering this as the 
first method of “insuring” copy, 
let us briefly run through several 
other ways of applying this, the 
surest of all methods. 


GETTING THE PUBIIC TO WRITE THE 
POLICY 


One method is that employed by 
a certain independent copy writer 
who has built up among his 
friends an “adyisory board,” com 
posed of some two dozen men and 
women. When he takes on a new 
client he writes out that client’ 
whole proposition in the form he 
would use if he were preparing a 
full-page newspaper advertise 
ment. He develops his founda 
tion idea, works out his appeals 
prepares a complete canvass on 
the proposition. 

He then has this typed and 
twenty or more carbons made, 
leaving wide margins on _ the 
sheets. These copies he sends 
out to his “advisory board” 
with a note and a_ stamped- 
addressed envelope for returning 
the copy, and these twenty or 
more friends, who have been edu- 
cated to the practice, read the copy 
through, jotting down their 
thoughts and ideas and questions 
as they go along. They may put 
a question mark beside some para- 
graph that is not clear, or write 
“I doubt this” beside some state- 
ment that they have swallowed 
with the proverbial grain of salt, 
or underline some sentence that 
makes an especially strong appeal 
to them. 

This man tells me that not one 
of these people knows that any- 
one else is doing the same thing, 
but that when he gets the majority 
of the copies back (he never 
scores 100 per cent because some 
few of his “board” are always 
away from home or too rushed to 
attend to the matter) he can get 
from the notes and questions on 
the carbons a very clear idea of 
where his copy is weak and how 
to go about the task of bolstering 
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They Travel 


In 1921 travel and resort adver- 
tisers used 2,146 lines in the 
Christian Herald. 


In 1922 these same advertisers 
used 4,054 lines. 


The TOTAL 1922 travel and 
resort advertising in the Christian 


Herald is 7,611 lines, an increase 
of over 300%. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORE 


Chicago Representatives: Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Patterson & Cordner Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
225 N. Michigan Blvd. Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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it up. The result is that the suc- 
cess of his copy for that client 
is “covered” by a blanket policy 
before he prepares a single ad- 
vertisement for publication. 

Of course, this method is lim- 
ited in its application. No group 
of people would be willing to be 
bothered with passing on every 
advertisement of a campaign, or 
with putting down their reactions 
to an advertising appeal every 
day or two. But the scheme holds 
possibilities, nevertheless, for no 
two dozen intelligent people could 
apply themselves consciously to 
the study of an advertisement 
without some three or four of 
them stumbling onto its weak- 
nesses and nearly all of them re- 
acting unmistakably to its points 
of strength. 


THE OFFICE STAFF ANALYZES THE 
ADVERTISING 


A very shrewd New York 
agency man worked out for him- 
self a copy “insurance” method 
several years since on the “What- 
is-wrong-with-this picture?” idea. 
When a new piece of copy for 
any of his clients comes through 
from the copy department he takes 
it around the office and explains 
to everybody he shows it to that 
he thinks there is a weak point 
some place in the copy, but he has 
not located it yet (he has not 
tried!). Can this person put his 
or her finger on it? Says this 
man, “It is astonishing to discover 
how this simple scheme develops 
the holes in any piece of copy. 
There is hardly any piece of copy 
that hasn’t a hole in it some place, 
and it is almost uncanny the way 
a third or more of those who hunt 
for it will put their finger right 
in that hole. And frequently they 
can tell just how it should be 
filled!” And then he adds with 
utter frankness, “I started using 
this scheme several years ago be- 
cause I was too lazy to find the 
holes myself, but I’ve continued 
using it all these years because, 
advertising men and women 
though they are (and I consult 
everybody around the place, from 
the president to the stenogra- 
phers), they are also human_be- 
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ings with reactions pretty much 
like those of the less sophisticated 
who will eventually read the copy 
in the newspapers or magazines, 
or wherever it appears. Of course, 
they have long since tumbled to 
my system, but that doesn’t hinder 
them from finding the weak spots 
in a piece of copy. It’s a game 
with them and a godsend to me!” 

Another agency man, connected 
with a Boston agency, uses all of 
his callers to help him “insure” 
copy. When a magazine repre- 
sentative or an applicant for a 
job or any member of any of the 
organizations which his agency 
serves, shows up in his office, he 
always makes them read the copy 
for the ads he has up for con- 
sideration at the moment. And 
he invariably asks the caller to 
read the copy aloud, while he sits 
back and listens and follows with 
a carbon before him.-If the reader 
hesitates or stumbles in the read- 
ing, a little “x” is noted on the 
carbon copy. Something wrong; 
too involved or not clearly worded 
or punctuated. If he finds him- 
self wanting to amplify some sen- 
tence or idea as the reader reads, 
he notes that, for it means that 
perhaps the most convincing fact 
or idea of all has not been used 
in the copy, or, if used, it has not 
been stated convincingly. If he 
detects doubt or derision in the 
reader’s voice, he marks a danger 
signal on the carbon and gets after 
that spot. 

After he has listened to several 
people read a given piece of copy 
he has gained from their tone of 
voice (reflecting as it does the 
unconscious workings of their 
minds) a pretty clear idea. of 
where that copy needs treating to 
“insure” its success, 

The advertising director of a 
large textile company invariably 
takes the copy for each new cam- 
paign on his firm’s products on a 
little trip among the trade. He 
knows the proprietors of the 
smaller stores selling his line and 
the buyers of the larger ones, and 
he appeals to them for their 
“slant” on the copy he is going 
to run in the women’s magazines. 
(Continued on page 162) 
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ier Whatcha gonna buy with your share? 
ad- “Guess I’ll buy me a p’lice dog.” 
the “P’lice dog nothin’. I’m gonna buy me a shotgun. 
1g Whatchu gonna buy, Dick?” 
led “Me? I ain’t sayin’ till I see the crop. You fellows 
= better quit buying that dog and that gun and dig, or we 
<4 won’t have nothin’ to spend.” 
“ All boys want something they haven’t got. Most boys 
“ are perpetually in need of money. But the beggars are 
a willing to work if there’s cash in it and the work is 
om attractive. 
~ The half million boys averaging between 1514 and 16 
the years old who regularly read 
ger 
7 AMERICAN Boy 
ral 
py = for Boye tn All the World 
= are an unusual class of youngsters. They have a whole- 
the some respect for work and know that it is a necessary 
_ part of their lives. They unconsciously absorb this view- 
4 point from AMERICAN Boy stories of real fellows who 
to do real work and accomplish things by using their heads 
: and their hands. 
bly Seed growers will find this field well worth plowing, 
, y planting and cultivating. Not alone is it a big immediate 
_ market, but its potential possibilities for the future are 
He unlimited. 
the Seed advertising for 1923 should be placed early. Copy 
sad for the February issue must reach us by December 20th. 
~~ THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
> (Member A. B. C.) 
oo Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicage 
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12 salesmen for 16 days— 
2,780 additional retail 
outlets secured 


HREE months ago the PhenixCheese Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Philadelphia Cream 
Cheese, decided to merchandise and advertise 
aggressively a new product— Phenix Club 


Cheese. 






















New outlets were immediately needed. But 
there were difficulties. The dealer, on a perish- 
able product of this kind, is unwilling in most 
cases to carry more than onebrand. And that 
brand is usually a well-established competitor. 


A study was made to determine not only 
the central selling idea for the consumer cam- 
paign, but also the profit opportunities to the 
dealer in developing his cheese business along 
new lines. 


As a result there was prepared, in addition 
to the consumer advertising, a sales story for 
Phenix salesmen to use in presenting Phenix 
Club Cheese to dealers—a sales story based on 
new sales methods for the dealer himself to 
apply in the conduct of his business. 


Certain territories were taken in the New 
York Metropolitan District, and twelve men 
selected and trained in the new presentation. 


During a 16-day sales drive on independent 
dealers, the following results were obtained: 


Number of dealers interviewed . . . . 4,316 
Number of dealers sold, 64% ..... 2,780 
Dealers sold per man per day, average 15 
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ROQUEFORT from France 
CHEDDAR from England 
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Perhaps you have had to face just this question 
of how to get distribution under difficult cir- 
cumstances. Whether your chief problem be 
this or some other in the field of marketing, 
selling and advertising, we shall be glad to 
discuss its solution with you and with the 
members of your organization. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 
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Wall 
Signs on Grocery 
Stores 





Sperry Frour Co. 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

What information have you on ‘the 
value of wall signs painted om the side 
of grocery stores where your product 
is i 
In figuring the value of such a sign 
is the common practice to judge it 
purely by the percentage of the gross 
sales of the product in that store, which 
its cost represents, or to credit a quarter 
or a half of its effect to general pub- 
licity? 

No doubt some progressive concerns 
have this matter of wall sign cost down 
to a science and regulate the expensive- 
ness of the sign to be painted by a 
strict formula based on general publicity 
value and sales of the product in the 
store concerned. 

What is the best method used in ar- 
ranging with the grocer for this space? 

Sperry Frour Company. 


T is, of course, unfair to charge 

the entire cost of a sign against 
the sales made in the grocery on 
the wall of which the sign ap- 
pears. Nor is it a simple matter 
to decide as to what proportion 
of the cost of a sign should be 
charged against general publicity. 
Why not do something of this 
kind—strike an average, based on, 
say, twenty towns and cities 
which have been “wall-signed” 
and use that? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that in twenty towns and 


cities, there are 400 groceries. 
Suppose, again, that 150 have 
signs. Inferentially, these 150 
signs “cover” the twenty com- 


munities where they appear. Is 
it not fair to assume that 250 
400ths (3%) of the cost of all signs 
should be charged to general ad- 
vertising ? 

There is no “best method” of 
arranging for wall space, because 
there is no way of determining 
the value of the space. The gro- 
cer has one idea, the manufacturer 
another. But there is, we feel 
sure, one best method of paying 
for the space; and that is in cash, 
an in goods.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





The S. S. Loeb Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of “Highmount Guaran- 
teed Cravats,” has placed its account 
dvertising Agency, 


with the Hunt-Luce 
Boston. 
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New Accounts Placed with 
Brooks of Illinois 


The Chester Suspender Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of suspenders and 
garters, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Brooks of Illinois, Chicago 
advertising agency. The advertising ac- 
counts of the Co-operative Lithog- 
raphers Association, Washington, D. C, 
The Futurist Company, Chicago manu- 
facturer of underwear, and the Bonney 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of 
toilet preparations, will also be ed 
by Brooks of Illinois. 





“Capper Farm Press” Advances 
Ray H. Haun 


Ray H. Haun, manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the Capper Publications, 
has just been appointed advertising 
manager of “The Capper Farm Press,” 
according to an announcement by Marco 
Morrow, assistant publisher. Mr. Haun 
will be located at Cleveland temporarily. 
Frank Gaughen, who has represented 
the Capper organization at Toledo, has 
Soon made manager of the Cleveland 
office. 





Chicago Advertising Art Studios 
Change Name 


A combination has been formed in 
Chicago by the Meyer Both Company, 
Charles Everett Johnson and the Grau- 
man Studios by which the name of the 
business formerly operated as the Grau- 
man Studios becomes Charles Everett 
Johnson-Grauman Studios, Division of 
Advertising Art of the Meyer Both 
Company. 





Milwaukee “Sentinel” 
Appointments 


A. B. Cargill has been appointed 
business manager of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, and Julius Liebman has been 
appointed managing editor. They suc- 
ceed John Poppendieck, Jr., who re- 
cently retired as business manager and 
managing editor. George F. Lounsbury 
is editor. 





Advances Raymond 
W. Welch 


Raymond W. Welch has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
Vogue. Mr. Welch was sales promotion 
manager of the Crowell ublishing 
Company and was for a number of 
years with Printers’ Inx before he 
joined Vogue. 


“Vogue” 





Honig-Cooper Advances 
H. A. Stebbins 


H. A. Stebbins, for several years 
chief of the copy department of the 
Honig-Cooper Co., San Francisco, Cal.. 
advertising agency, has been elected 
secretary and a director of the company 
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We Are Now Placing 
Orders for Poster Showings 
im 1924 
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O our clients we do more 

than wish a happy Christmas 
and New Year—we are justified 
in prophesying for them a success- 
ful and prosperous 1923, for to 
poster advertisers prosperity is not 
a lottery, but a logical result. 


a | Fg —— — —— = —— —) 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
: Pster Advertising in the United States and-Canada 
& West 4Ou Street. New York City 
Chicago 
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Fourth Annual “Thrift Week” 
Planned 


Plans are being made for the fourth 
observance of National Thrift Week by 
the National Thrift Committee of the 
International Young Men’s_ Christian 
Association during the week January 17 
to 23, 1923. The Y. M. C. A. will have 
the co-operation of forty-four national 
organizations, such as the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, Sav- 
ings Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department, and national insurance, 
banking and retailer associations. 

The thrift campaign will use the same 
slogan that was used last year, “Spend 
Time and Money Wisely.” Special 
days have been deslenatal during the 
week to emphasize the salient points of 
earning, spending, saving, investing and 
giving. “Bank Day” will be advertised 
by bankers, ““Own-Your-Own-Home-Day” 
will give real estate men and construc- 
tion industries an opportunity to fea- 
ture displays and on “Pay-Bills-Prompt- 
ly Day” it is expected that local retail 
credit associations will use newspaper 
advertising as suggested by the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, St. 
Louis, which has prepared an adver- 
tisement for this purpose. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has endorsed the campaign 
and Earle Pearson, in charge of the 
Educational Bureau, is co-operating 
with the local clubs. 

A 22x48-inch poster, featuring Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the campaign slogan 
will be used in outdoor advertising and 
in industrial plants and public buildings. 

number of employee magazines will 
make their January issue a “Thrift” 
number. 

The committee has prepared window 
cards, newspaper advertising pues, 
motion-picture slides. leaflets, and other 
direct-mail matter. Last year about 700 
cities joined in observing Thrift Week 
and this year it is expected to increase 
the number to more than one thousand. 


Acéounts with New 
Orleans Agency 


The Gulf and Southern Steamship 
Company and the Union Indemnity In- 
surance Company, both of New Orleans, 
have appointed Bauerlein, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to handle 
their advertising. 


New 


New Roofing Account with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Richardson Company, Cincinnati 
manufacturer of wall board and roofing, 
has placed its advertising account with 


the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Marietta, O., Account for 


N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Safe-Cabinet Company, Marietta, 
O., manufacturer of “The Safe Cab- 


inet,” has placed its advertising account 
with N. 


W. Ayer & Son. 
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New Funk & Wagnalls 
Publication 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, publisher of The Literary Digest, 
has issued a new periodical, The Lit 
erary Digest International Book eskes 

This new publication will be issued 
monthly and will be exclusively devoted 
to books. Concerning the editorial 
— of the new magazine the publisher 
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“The Literary Digest International 
Book Review will give, impartially, the 
news of books the world over, recog- 
nizing appreciatively sfich reality of in- 
terest as may lie beneath whatever guise, 
whether of language or literary meth 
Books of every class that have a vital 
bearing on contemporary life and lit- 
erature will be reviewed by the high- 
est authorities available, usually by 
critics in the country in which the 
books are published.” 

Clifford Smyth, recently with the New 
York Times, as editor of its book re- 
view section, is editor of the new 
a 

J. Ryan, advertising director of 
The "Literary Digest, also is in charge 
of advertising for the new publication. 

The page size of the new publication 
will be the same as that-of The Literary 
Digest, 8% by 12 inches. The type 
size, however, will be 7% by 10 13/16, 
a variation from the type size of The 
Literary Digest. 


General Motors Institutional 
Advertising Plans 


The Genera! Motors Corporation will, 
in January, 1923, start an institutional 
advertising campaign. This campaign, 
distinct from the company’s regular 
product advertising, will be handled by 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc. 


McJunkin Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Sheridan-Plaza Hotel, Chicago, 
and Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company, 
Inc., Harvard, Ill., manufacturer of barn 
equipment hardware, have placed their 
sivartiainn accounts with the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., in 
Special Representatives Field 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, on organizer 
and head of the C-V_ Newspaper Ser- 
vice, has been made a director of Payne, 
Burns & Smith, Inc., and the G. Logan 
Payne Company, newspaper advertising 
representatives. 


“Beaver Board” Account with 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Beaver Products Corporation, 
Buffalo manufacturer of “Beaver 
Board,” “Bestwall” and ‘“Vulcanite”’ 
roofing, has selected Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago, to handle its ad- 
vertising. 
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Des Moines Now Leads 


Milwaukee, Buffalo, Indianapolis 
and other large cities 


IN SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 


HE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER, with 

a circulation of 122,063*, now leads many important 
Sunday newspapers of the larger cities, including 
Milwaukee Journal, Indianapolis Star, Minneapolis 
Journal, Columbus Dispatch, Portland Oregonian, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, Ft. Worth Star-Telegram, 
Washington Star, Seattle Times, Omaha World-Herald, 


Buffalo Courier and numerous others. 


No list of large Sunday newspapers 
is complete without The Des Moines 
Sunday Register. It blankets 
Des Moines and covers lowa,. 


(*Net paid average 6 months ending September 30) 
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Your Taxes 


HERE’S a great pot of gold into which the 

Government dips when emergency arises. ( 
More of its gold will make your tax burdens 
lighter. Close the lid and you must dig deeper ch 
into your own pocket. “How Much Money Should yo 
a Man Leave to His Son?” is the first of a series J fa 
by William G. Shepherd on the inheritance tax 

- . = pe 
question, in this week’s Collier’s. 















mé 

7 

Your Health ho: 
HERE was a time when the public health was = 

held to be nobody’s business. We have passed gre 


Py that stage, but there is a big job ahead of us. Our § ter 
greatest national asset is the public health—your | the 
health. What are we doing to make it better? § tha 
What progress are we making toward a life un- har 


harassed by disease? Read “Your Neighbor's 


Health Is Yours,” by Frederick Palmer, in this —_ 
few 

week’s Collier’s. 
y 
thre 


Your Labor ilies 


WELVE years ago the Philadelphia street 

cars were obsolete, the Company’s credit ex- | 
hausted, and its unsatisfactory service interrupted 
by strikes. Today its employees and stockholders 
are happy and the car-riders get good service. 
To understand what is happening in Philadelphia, 
and what can happen in your city and your 
industry read “How Mitten Made It Pay,” by 
Charles W. Wood, in this week’s Collier’s. 
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Its All For You 


HANGED tax laws mean more or less 

money in your pocket; political 
changes mean more or less security for 
you; social changes may affect your 
happiness. It is the emphasis on this 
personal phase of great questions that 
marks the articles in Collier’s. 


The readers in more than a million 
homes have sensed this personal value 
in Collier’s. They find in its pages, 
great questions translated for them in 
terms of their own needs. They find 
their own share in the eternal change 
that marks the road to prosperity and 
happiness. That is why Collier’s is 
read with a warm personal interest that 
few publications command. 


You can reach this vast, living market 
through Collier’s advertising pages. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


moce than a million homes— 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ARRY B. WOLF, “premier Baltimore criminal lawyer,” has 
been disbarred and convicted of conspiracy to destroy the State’s 
case in the famous Norris murder trials—thus ending perhaps 

the most remarkable criminal prosecution in the annals of the State. 


From the moment when little Johnny Keller was tripped in his carefully rehearsed 
story to lay the crime on the State’s chief witness until the case came to trial before 
five judges of the Supreme Bench, The NEWS and AMERICAN kept up a 
relentless, dispassionate presentation and analysis of the facts that formed a prima 
facie case against Wolf, believing that thus might they rid the city of the menace of 
this type of criminal legal practice—a menace that extended its tentacles into the very 
heart of the detective and police departments of the city, making a mockery of justice 


if not actually encouraging crime. 


The work done by the NEWS and AMERICAN in marshaling public sentiment to the support 
of the prosecut.ng authorities reflects their tremendous influence in the great industrial territory 
which they serve and the confidence placed in them by an enlightened and prosperous citizenry. 
Everyone interested in justice, law and order will be profoundly impressed by the editorials from 
the NEWS and AMERICAN which tore Wolf loose from his protective forces and render 

successful prosecution inevitable. These editorials will be sent to any address upon request — 


reprinted in booklet form. 


THE BALTIMORE. NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday.’ 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


at a, CARESS - B. LUyS 
stern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bldg. 

| A Wasd® Tower E 


New York 
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Independent Oil Men Advertise to 
Make Good-Will Cohesive 


Hundreds of Companies Join to Make Products Known to Nation’s 
Automobile Drivers 


By C. M. Harrison 


[ NDE the guidance of the 
National Petroleum Market- 
ers’ Association of Chieago a 
general magazine and newspaper 
advertising campaign will start 
in January in an effort to capi- 
talize upon the good-will which 
the independent oil distributors 
and producers declare exists for 
their products. The campaign 
will be conducted by an auxiliary 
branch of the association known 
as the Independent Oil Men of 
America. Close to a half million 
dollars will be spent the first year, 
according to present plans. For 
future activities an elastic financ- 
ing programme has been adopted 
which, according to officials of the 
association, will make the ultimate 
expenditure several times that 
sum. More than 4,000 individual 
units are said to be eligible to take 
part in the advertising. Nearly 
1,000 have already met their as- 
sessment, thus assuring a lively 
beginning. 

The campaign may be regarded 
as important not only for its prob- 
able cohesive effect in unifying 
the many interests opposed to the 
larger companies, but also because 
it may arouse independent pro- 
ducers of petroleum products to 
the benefits that can come to them 
through advertising. The small 
amount of oil company advertising 
that is to be encountered these 
days is really a most interesting 
business phenomenon. 

“T do not know of a single in- 
dustry,” one prominent oil man 
said, “that handles anywhere like 
as many products and represents 
such a tremendous number of dol- 
lars as is the case with the various 
oil companies, that gets by with 
little advertising. You see 
he advertising of some of the 
big companies, but even this is 
relatively small in volume. I 


i) 
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shall be greatly surprised, though, 
if the big campaign now being 
worked out by the independents 
does not make consistent adver- 
tisers out of a large number of the 
thousands of independent oil 
companies that are going along 
now with no advertising at all. 
The fact that they have reached 
their present stage of success with- 
out advertising makes it all the 
more certain that their achieve- 
ments with it will be great in- 
deed.” 

It doubtless is at least partially 
due to this lack of advertising 
spoken of by the above quoted au- 
thority that conditions have arisen 
which the independents have now 
set out to combat. 

One outstanding merchandising 
anomaly which the independents 
declare exists is a fairly wide- 
spread belief on the part of users 
that gasoline is gasoline and oil is 
oil regardless of the name of the 
company distributing it. Another 
is the natural disinclination of the 
automobile tourist to purchase gas- 
oline or oil from an independent 
filling station in towns other than 
his own. 


ACKNOWLEDGES THE POWER OF AN 
ADVERTISED TRADE-MARK 


L. V. Nicholas, president of the 
National Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association, ascribes the two con- 
ditions to the apathy of the inde- 
pendents. 

“Everybody who drives a car or 
who buys oi! products for any 
purpose whatever,” says Mr. Nich- 
olas, “has known the Standard 
Oil Company all or most of his 
life. On account of the Stand- 
ard’s greatness many people im- 
agine it is the source of practi- 
cally all the gasoline and lubricants 
used in the country. I guess there 
never was an independent filling 
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station owner who has not at some “By second choice I mean this: T 
time or other been confronted A man, let us say, will buy gaso- , 
with some statement to the effect line and oil from an independent a 
that it made no difference whether filling station in his town. He a 
a person bought from him or the may buy from the independent be- 1% 
Standard, as all the oil came from cause he knows him personally or J °°?‘ 
the Standard anyway. because of a feeling of pride in a 
“The independents are by no a local institution. There is a 4 
means reflecting upon the larger great amount of this sort of good- Oil" 
will manifested to ee 
ward the many inde ae 
[ | — pendent oil companies. inde 
LL ae | But the trouble is it will 
By this distinguishing mark you will know is a local proposition, § . gns 
the independent man and his worthy wares whereas that of the § Gowe 
EE i a a ee a Pee se larger companies is maga 
national. onsen 
| “Hence when this ff the | 
local motorist goes J The | 
| on a tour his almost § prepa 
| inevitable reaction is J tion. 
| } to buy his gasoline § from 
_}| and oil from the § vertis 
| larger companies. The Jf charg 
eT kess en tiintekicampeycon ts: | independent in atown § popul, 
disastrous cireumstance. Yet the only obstacle to that dormina | he may visit is an un- gasoli: 
epenetiiin clit hens Gs pho Ge ant to oxi | known quantity to ff nize ;. 
high—for more than eight million of America’s motor owners | him, but when he sees be see 
i | a Red Crown emblem §f ang de 
Beem etn emis So | he is encountering a Dire 
Fort Dearborn Bank Building, Chicago, have motor s known quantity. He be use 
sell only uniform high quality and absolutely + po ate hp a knows the emblem paper ; 
c |} stands for certain § lets se 
b things, and so he indeper 
; buys from the larger ff tribute. 
company even though envelog 
—_ his naturalinclination ff The 
___} might be to follow J by a sy 
THE SYMBOL OF THE EAGLE, PRINTED IN RED, WILL BE his usual custom, and upon tl 
MADE FAMILIAR TO AUTOMOBILISTS IN buy from the inde- paid si: 
NATIONAL MEDIUMS pendent. co Ww 
“We believe there i basis, , 
company when they insist that is really a great amount of actual J paymen 
they have an individual merchan- good-will existing toward inde- each fo 
dising story of their own to tell, pendent oil companies that has not for the 
that their product is individual been cashed in on because of the Beach f, 
and should be given an opportu- surprising lack of advertising. Bthat nur 
nity to rise or fall on its merits There is even a greater amount of Fer mor 
or demerits. The Standard Oil potential good-will. Our plan is tofssog, 
Company had a huge potential ad- advertise the independent’s cause strictly 
vertising asset to begin with, in in such a way that this will be B dealers 
that its name is known every- crystallized, assembled and made tofagree to 
where. The high grade of its pay a profit. Business experts have § sunplies 
goods is equally well known. told me that never in all the his-Bducers 
These two considerations, coupled tory of merchandising has there . 
with institutional advertising re- been an instance similar to this, “Flectri 
cently carried on by certain units where a great industry has had wun- ‘ 
of the company—particularly here limited selling opportunities of : I 
in the Central West—have caused _ this kind, only to pass them by on, - — 
it to be accepted automatically at account of an utter failure prop-New York, 
erly to visualize the situation.” 


least as second choice. 
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To pull together this good-will 
spoken of by Mr. Nicholas as ap- 
plying to individual independents 
and make it work in behalf of in- 
dependents in general, an insignia 
was chosen. It is a red eagle with 
a black triangular background 
bearing the words “Independent 
Oil.” This will be displayed on 
gasoline pump globes, tank trucks, 
cans and barrels of the affiliated 
independent companies, and also 
will be used on their stationery, 
signs, pennants and in their win- 
dows. It will be advertised in 
magazines at the expense of the 
association and in newspapers at 
the local independent’s expense. 
The newspaper campaign will be 
prepared in detail by the associa- 
tion. The local oil man can get 
from the association all the ad- 
vertising counsel he wants without 
charge. The idea will be so to 
popularize the insignia that the 
gasoline and oil user will recog- 
nize it, no matter where it may 
be seen, as standing for uniform 
and dependable quality and service. 

Direct advertising methods will 
be used to supplement the news- 
paper and magazine effort. Book- 
lets setting forth the story of the 
independent dealers will be dis- 
tributed at filling stations and as 
envelope enclosures. 

The campaign will be financed 
by a system of monthly dues levied 
upon the members which must be 
paid six months in advance. The 
dues will be computed on a unit 
basis, providing $12.50 a month 
payment for the first station; $5 
each for the next five; $2.50 each 
for the next twenty-five, and $1 
each for all the stations above 
that number. The maximum dues 
per month can be no higher than 
$500. Not only is the membership 
strictly limited to independent 
dealers, but each member must 
agree to buy all his oil and other 
supplies from independent pro- 
ducers. 





“Electrical Record” Advances 


Leonard Bassett 
Leonard Bassett, a member of the 





| by on 
> prop 
on. 


Eastern field staff of Electrical Record, 
New York, has been appointed Western 
manager. He will make his headquar- 
ers at Chicago. 
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Supreme Court Protects 
“Bond” Bread Mark 


The New York Supreme Court in a 
decree handed down at Utica, N. Y., 
has permanently enjoined Arthur A. 
Rosenblum, a Utica baker, from in any 
way imitating the advertising of Bond 
Bread, the chief product of the General 
Baking Company. Two significant 
points marked the case: 

First, that the court recognized the 
Bond Bread trade-mark, not only in its 
name and in its guarantee, but also in 
its general idea and the general ap- 

rance of its advertising as well as 
its labels. 

Second, that only four months 
elapsed from the discovery of the in- 
fringement, to the awarding of a per- 
manent injunction. 

This action had previously come on 
for hearing before the Supreme Court in 
Syracuse, where a temporary injunction 
had been entered by Justice Cheney, on 
August 5, 1922, “restraining and enjoin- 
ing the defendant, Arthur A, Rosenblum, 
his agents, servants and employees, dur- 
ing the pendency of this cause, from 
using upon or in connection with the sale 
or advertising of bread the advertising 
matter shown in the exhibits, or any 
design or mark whereon is exhibited or 
displayed the word ‘Bond,’ or any rep- 
resentation or simulation of plaintiff's 
advertising matter, or any representa- 
tion or simulation, either in words or 
in appearance, of a bond, or any mark 
er words which infrin plaintiff’s 
trade-marks, and from selling or offer- 
ing for sale defendant’s bread, as or 
for ‘Bond’ Bread; and ordering this 
defendant to remove from all stores and 
other places where he has caused or 
permitted the same to be displayed, all 
advertising matter, the use of which 
would infringe the said temporary in- 
junction.” 





A. A. C. of W. Begins 
Convention Work 


C. K. Woodbridge, sales manager of 
the Dictaphone Co. and president of the 
New York Advertising Club, has been 
appointed chairman of the programme 
committee for the Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

Earle Pearson, educational director 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, has been appointed secretary 
of this committee. 





Lawrence Publications to Be 
Represented by Capper 


Effective January 1, the Capper or- 
ganization will represent the Lawrence 
publications, The Ohio Farmer, Penn- 
sylvania Farmer and Michigan Farmer, 
in the advertising field. hese papers 
now are a part of “The Capper Farm 
Press,” having been purcha by Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper in January of this 
year. 
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Again, the Wholesale 
Grocer 





CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any information available 
covering the position of the wholesale 
grocer in the distribution of groceries 
and provisions—his value to the manu- 
facturer and the dealers; what he has 
accomplished for both and his future. 

I appreciate the service you are ren- 
dering subscribers and assure you that 
my office files would not be complete 
without Printers’ Inx, of which I have 
been a reader for at least thirty years. 

Cuartes R. TROWBRIDGE. 


HIS matter was touched upon 
in Printers’ INK of October 
26, 1922, page 10. 

However, it may not be amiss 
to add this thought: The wholesale 
grocery business, like every other 
business, is in a state of flux. 
And the grocery jobber’s attitude 
toward both manufacturer and re- 
tailer changes from time to time. 

Originally merely a distributor— 
buying the manufacturer’s goods, 
selling them to the retailer and 
financing the transaction, from 
beginning to end—the jobber later 
became, in a great many instances, 
a manufacturer himself; or what 
amounts to the same thing, the 
exclusive distributor of brands in 
which he had a financial interest. 
There is a pretty general fecling 
on the part of wholesale grocers 
that in doing this the jobber is 
carrying water on both shoulders, 
and it would not surprise us to 
see a change of policy in this 
respect in the comparatively near 
future. 

In another respect are we likely 
to see a change of policy on the 
part of the wholesale grocer; and 
that is in his attitude toward the 
retailer. Many large retailers-— 
to say nothing of the chain stores 
—have “cut out” the jobber and 
buy direct from the manufacturer. 
As a matter of protecting his own 
interests, the jobber must estab- 
lish closer relations with the re- 
tailer. Indeed, it would not sur- 
prise us if, when the wholesale 
grocers’ associations launch the 
advertising campaign which they 
talked of doing, two or three 
years ago, the “big idea” on 
which it is based would be to 
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“interpret” the retail grocer to the 
public. 

The future of the wholesale 
grocer is in his own hands. If 
he lives up, even approximately 
to the doctrines which the “best 
minds” in the business are preach- 
ing, he can look forward to a 
long and useful life. Otherwise 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising an Advertising 
Campaign as a Service 


A three-month newspaper advertising 
campaign is being conducted by Oliver 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Providence, R. | 
featuring “Ojaco” Dec-O-Kote, a wash 
able wall and ceiling covering. 

Before the campaign was started, the 
company addressed an advertisement t 
home-owners and property managers 
stating that they would find it very 
profitable to follow the company’s series 
of advertisements, which, though pri 
marily intended to emphasize the ad 
vantages of “Ojaco” Dec-O-Kote, would 
also constitute a service for improving 
all surface inside the home. “Watch 
for these unique advertisements in this 
paper,” the introductory advertisement 
read; “read them for their practical 
helpfulness on the subject of interior 
decoration in the home. They will 
show you how to make every room in 
your home a permanent abiding place 
of cheery comfort.” 


A Restaurant Advertises New 
Buying Power of Dollar 


How much food is a dollar? The 
College Inn, operated by the Hote 
Sherman, Chicago, leaves the answer t 
its lunch patrons and advertises the fact 
in recent Chicago newspapers. “Order 
any dish or dishes on the menu” invites 
the advertising. “As much as you 
want, and as many dishes as you want 
Eat all you can. And the bill will be 
only $1.00.” Statisticians and research 
men may find it necessary to revise 
graphic representations of the shrinking 
buying power of the dollar if the Col 
lege Inn movement becomes general 


New York Shoe Repair Chain 
Enters Other Cities 


Klein’s Rapid Shoe Repair Co., Ine 
operating a chain of shoe repair stores 
in New York, has opened branch stores 
in Chicago and Springfield, Mass. Dis 
play newspaper advertising was used t 
imtroduce the new stores of the syste 
in these cities. The copy described th 
shops which are divided into booths: o 
one side where customers 
until their shoes are repaired. 
pairing is done in the windows of t 
stores. The shops are also equip 
with electrical shoe shining devices. 
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Philadelphia 


is a big market 


Count on it, in making up your 
1923 schedule 


Philadelphia’s 800,000 male and female work- 
ers are busy—earning good salaries and wages. 


They buy the things they need and want—food- 
stuffs, clothing, shoes, furniture, carpets, musical 
instruments, toilet articles, and other things. 


Philadelphians will buy your products next year, 
if you teach them to ask for your goods by name 
or trademark. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin will carry your adver- 
tising message into almost every home in and 
around Philadelphia and Camden—the third 
largest market in the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest in 
America. 


U. S. Post Office and ABC reports of net 
paid daily average circulation for six 
months ending September 30, 1922 — 
485,145 copies a day. 





New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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Of. For and By thf: 








A. G. Kittell 


, Mr. 
The Nebraska Farm Journal must always be, Editor A. G. Kittell a 


rules, “of, for and by the farmer,”—representing, informing, inspiring J yer 
and serving him in a sincere “dirt farmer” way. Neb 

So in addition to carrying the usual departments, news and features [worl 
usually found in other good farm papers, it carries such unusual T 
departments as these: 





equi 
Free EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FARM PHILOSOPHY Farn 
RurAL HEALTH FARMER’S WIFE 

LEGAL DEPARTMENT Younc Foiks It 
RECREATION Boys AND GIRLS rural 

FARM MANAGEMENT FASHIONS ies 
HousEHOLD VETERINARY se 

. . . . . . ~ 
Mr. Kittell and nearly all of his nine assistant and associate editors N - 
Nebr 










own and operate Nebraska farms. They are aided by 200 farm corre- 
spondents who help them keep the pages full of that direct-from-the- 
farm flavor that guarantees sincerity, understanding, respect and 
confidence. 
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In J. H. Frandsen, Associate Editor of 
The Nebraska Farm Journal and Dairy 
counselor for the Capper Farm Press, 
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Circultaion 1,593,160 
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th¢darmers of Nebraska 


| SAE 


J. H. Frandsen 


Mr. Kittell and the farmers of Nebraska have available one of the 
foremost dairy authorities in the United States. Frandsen was for- 
merly head of the department of Dairy Husbandry, University of 
Nebraska, where he built the finest and largest dairy building in the 
world. He is known personally to every dairyman in Nebraska. 


The Nebraska Farm Journal has not only the largest and best 
equipped resident editorial staff, but it also has available the Capper 
Farm Press staff of specialist editors. 


It leads in discussing up-to-the-minute news on better marketing, 
rural credits, transportation, rural social problems and all subjects 
close to the interests of agricultural Nebraska. 


Considering its editorial prestige it is not surprising that The 








Nebraska Farm Journal has gained steadily, has become the foremost 
publication in that State. 


The FIRST farm paper in Nebraska, it is a component part of 
‘he Capper Farm Press—THE FIRST 
[EDIUM IN THE FIRST , FARM {> 
IARKET. 





Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.12 


FARM DRESS *nter 


ebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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Radio Fans Multiply Faster 
Than Compound Interest— 


and their demand for all forms of radio 
devices is practically insatiable. 

So suddenly was this new and enor- 
mous traffic sprung upon the world that 
it found most agencies of information 
and distribution unprepared. 

Early in the period of “‘radio excite- 
ment,” The Chicago Daily News in- 
augurated a daily department and a 
special section every Saturday, devoted 
to the information, instruction, enter- 
tainment and traffic guidance of radio 
enthusiasts. 

This department, in the hands of 
sympathetic experts, has become an in- 
stitution among the radio followers, 
professional as well as amateur, in and 
around Chicago. 

Seven out of nine of the English- 
reading population of Chicago read 


The Daily News. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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How Liberal Should a Manufacturer 
Be in Returned Goods Privileges? 


This Manufacturer Extends Wide-Open Privilege of Exchanging 
Merchandise 


By Thomas C. Russell 


President, Russell Electric Company, Chicago 


WE hear a great deal these 
days about the dealer’s diffi- 
culty in making the grade so far 
as turnover is concerned. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers are one in 
the belief that the retail turnover 
problem is the most important 
thing before the house right now 
and that when it is solved all the 
other difficulties will seem insig- 
nificant indeed by comparison. 
But there is not the same unanim- 
ity of sentiment as to the reason 
so many dealers fall far short of 
a sufficiently high turnover mark. 
Most people lay it to overbuying 
and of course there is little to be 
said against this view. It seems 
to me though that even a more 
potent cause is lack of variety in 
the retail stock, which is brought 
about by unwise selection of mer- 
chandise—or, in other words, buy- 
ing goods without sufficient ap- 
preciation of what the trade really 
wants. 

Speaking electrically, a dealer 
may buy a dozen automatic toast- 
ers and three dozen heat pads, 
whereas the requirements of his 
trade might demand that the quan- 
tities should be reversed. He may 
buy so many hotplates that he has 
not sufficient room or capital in 
that one branch of his business to 
have as many waffle irons, perco- 
lators or curling irons as he might 
need. 

Viewed in the aggregate he has 
not overbought in electrical spe- 
‘ialties. His gross investment 
nay be well within the limits of 
rood business and good sense. 
sut he has fallen short in the 
ssential operation of obtaining 
ariety. He has too many of 
ome items, not enough of others 
nd none of still others that he 
ught to have. Therefore he loses 

iles that he could make if his 
oods were properly balanced. 
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And his overstock in spots puts a 
handicap on the turnover of the 
department as a whole. 

When a dealer makes a mistake 
of this kind either through his 
own carelessness or lack of ability 
or by the influence of an over- 
zealous salesman who ought to 
know better, what is going to be 
done about it? Should not the man- 
ufacturer . co-operate with -the 
dealer so as to remedy or at least 
to minimize the consequences of 
his error? 

Long before I started in the 
manufacturing business I came in 
contact so much with the conse- 
quences of unwise buying that I 
got the idea the manufacturer in 
some way or other ought to bear 
the responsibility for it. This 
may be regarded as visionary, too, 
far in advance of the times, or 
even plain downright foolishness. 
I'll admit I was somewhat at a 
loss myself as to the proper classi- 
fication of the idea. 

But after I got to manufactur- 
ing electrical goods, and saw: how 
closely my own prosperity was 
bound up in that of the retailer, 
I decided my viewpoint in this re- 
spect was absolutely right. I de- 
cided I would have to do more 
than preach to the dealer as to the 
right methods of buying. I would 
have to make it my business to 
see that he bought correctly and 
then if any mistake was made tod 
bear at least the larger share of 
the consequences. 


TO COUNTERACT UNWISE BUYING 


Very early in our career, there- 
fore, we put into effect a ruling 
that our retail customers could 
send us at any time merchandise 
they had bought from us and 
have it exchanged for other items 
in our line. If a man overbuys 
in percolators and finds he should 
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have purchased waffle irons he 
can make the exchange without 
any argument at all. The thing 
is left entirely to his own 
judgment, honesty and sense of 
fairness. In making such an ex- 
change he does not need to con- 
duct any preliminary negotiations 
with us. He simply packs and 
ships the goods, writing or wir- 
ing us they are on the way and 
telling what he wants in exchange. 

Are we doing this because we 
feel we have a heaven-born mis- 
sion to do good in the world? 
Or because we are idealists? Not 
in the least. We do this for the 
same reason that some men are 
honest when they might want to 
be otherwise—because it is the 
best policy. 

For one thing it cements us 
closer to the dealers. They have 
real confidence in us—something 
that is not any too plentiful these 
days, as many people can testify. 
Best of all this policy keeps the 
dealer’s stock well balanced. It 
enables him to carry the maxi- 
mum number of items on his lim- 
ited investment and this means 
that he buys more items. If for 
any reason his stock of our elec- 
trical goods contains any stickers 
an automatic barrier is built up. 
It operates either to keep the as- 
sortment down, thus interfering 
with sales, or to create an over- 
stocked condition which drags 
down the turnover. Both are 
equally dangerous. 

When we inaugurated this wide 
open privilege of exchange we 
were not entirely without misgiv- 
ings. The bane of every manu- 
facturer’s and jobber’s existence 
is the returned goods evil and 
there was some ground for fear 
that our policy would open the 
way for abuses along this line. 
But it worked out in exactly the 
opposite direction. 


COMPANY BENEFITS WHEN DEALERS 
ARE PANICKY 


During that unpleasant period 
of comparatively recent memory 
when it seemed as if the whole 
business world had gone mad in 
the matter of cancelling orders 
our cancellations were so small 
as to be almost negligible. They 
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had practically no effect on our 
business. Our customers knew 
they could make as many ex- 
changes of goods as they desired. 
This gave them confidence and 
they were willing to take a chance 
in the way of buying liberally 
whereas under ordinary condi- 
tions they might have been too 
conservative. 

At first thought it might seem 
to a manufacturer that such a 
policy would ruin him. But it is 
surprising how things equalize 
themselves and how satisfactorily 
they work out. What one man 
can’t sell another one can. An 
interesting instance right here in 
Chicago proves this point. 

“I can’t sell these toasters of 
yours,” an electrical goods retail- 
er said to one of our salesmen. 
“Send me some of those little 
grills and take the toasters back.” 

In the very same block but on 
another street the salesman an 
hour or so later entered a hard- 
ware store and here the proprietor 
wanted to send back some grills 
and get a larger stock of toasters 
in exchange. 

So there you are. In this case 
we merely acted as a clearing 
house for the transfer of the mer- 
chandise. Both customers were 
given tangible help toward keep- 
ing their stock clean so it could 
turn rapidly. The immediate 
transaction involved some little 
expense for us but this was not 
to be considered at all in the 
light of the good-will the transac- 
tion left behind it and the con- 
tribution toward building up these 
two retailers into larger pur- 
chasers. 

When a dealer wants to return 
goods for exchange we require 
him to pay the freight both ways. 
Our expense comes in on packing, 
testing and restocking the mer- 
chandise and packing and shipping 
the new goods desired. In the ag- 
gregate this adds to our cost of 
doing business but the results are 
well worth the outlay. 

It frequently happens that we 
can merely transfer the merchan- 
dise from one dealer to another 
without unpacking as was done 
in the Chicago instance just men- 
tioned. 
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The privilege is abused but little, 
if at all. By pursuing this policy 
we by no means give the dealer 
to understand that he can cancel 
his orders at will or throw goods 
back upon us without considera- 
tion. When a retailer buys goods 
from us they are his, subject of 
course to the usual guarantees. 
The fact is we don’t know much 
about the returned goods and can- 
cellation proposition, never having 
experienced it_to any extent. We 
might have experienced it had it 
not been for this exchange privi- 
lege. Frankly I don’t know. 

It pays in a case of this kind to 
show that you have real confidence 
in the dealer and not to hedge in 
your seeming liberality with a lot 
of restrictions and _ difficulties. 
The very fact that you leave the 
whole transaction entirely up to 
the dealer, basing your action on 
the well-known axiom that the 
customer is always right, creates 
in him a feeling not only of confi- 
dence but a spirit of something 
approaching friendship that is go- 
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ing to cause him to give you a 
square deal. We find this has 
worked out not only in the ex- 
change of merchandise proposi- 
tion but in our guarantees. Every 
item in our stock is guaranteed 
for two years but we do not limit 
it to that. Our retail customers 
know this and the practical work- 
ing out of our policy helps them 
to sell more electrical goods and 
also creates a real advertising as- 
set for their stores. 

A woman, let us say, will take 
back to a store one of our Hold- 
Heet electrical curling irons which 
for some reason or other has 
given unsatisfactory service. The 
dealer surprises her by saying: 

“I am sorry you had any trouble 
with this curler, madam. Here is 
a new one which I will give you 
in exchange. I could send the old 
one to the manufacturer and have 
it repaired but in that event you 
would be deprived of the use of 
it for some time.” 

No questions are asked as to 
when or where the curler was 
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bought or how the damage was 
caused, The customer is grati- 
fied because she does not have to 
undergo the conventional proce- 
dure of having the article sent 
back to us and waiting for an 
adjustment. This makes her feel 
kindly toward the store as well 
as toward our goods. 

Our replacements under this 
guarantee policy represent less 
than one per cent of our gross 
sales—nothing at all when com- 
pared to the great advertising 
value the policy brings. 

Logically enough the exchange 
privilege and guarantee policy 
form the most effective kind of 
background for our business-paper 
and direct-mail advertising and for 
the work of our salesmen. 


HOW SALESMEN ARE PAID 


The salesmen of this company 
work strictly on a commission 
basis and pay all their own travel- 
ing expenses. They can do this 
with confidence because of the 
selling asset that has been built 
up. I have often been asked to 
explain the system wherein we are 
able to operate such a successful 
sales department. There isn’t 
much to tell. The men are sent 
out on the road to cover certain 
territories. On every order re- 
ceived from a man’s territory he 
gets his regular commission, no 
matter whether he took the order 
personally or whether the dealer 
brought it in or mailed it. The 
only thing we insist on is that the 
salesman’s call sheet shall show 
that he has called upon the dealer 
in question within the previous six 
months. 

This, by the way, is an auto- 
matic and a sure-fire method of 
causing a salesman to keep his 
call sheets up to date. It repre- 
sents the only way in which he 
can get his commission on busi- 
ness not turned in by him per- 
sonally. 

Our salesmen are instructed to 
talk turnover and to emphasize 
the exchange and guarantee privi- 
leges. This work is educational 
and may not result in immediate 
orders at all times. We are con- 
tent, however, to let the mere 
physical act of ordering the goods 
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be rather a secondary transaction 
that can in a measure take care of 
itself. Following the visit of a 
salesman to a store we frequently 
get a large order by mail, fol- 
lowed by others. The retailer 
knows he can proceed with confi- 
dence because the salesman has 
explained to him our policies. We 
would just as soon have the busi- 
ness come this way. So would 
the salesman, because he gets his 
commission anyway. The actual 
week’s business personally turned 
in by a salesman may not be suffi- 
cient to pay his railroad fare for 
that time. But his real compensa- 
tion comes from the business de- 
veloped in his district—if he has 
been vigilant in making calls. 





New Accounts with Los 
Angeles Agency 


Newspapers and farm publications 
will be used by the Armstrong Nur- 
series, Ontario, Cal., in its 1923 adver- 
tising campaign. This account has been 
placed with H. Charles Sieck, Los 
Angeles advertising agency. 

This agency also will direct the ad- 
vertising of the Mathews Paint Com- 
pany, Angeles and Pasadena, Cal., 
and Phoenix, Ariz., which plans to con- 
duct a campaign in Pacific Coast news- 
papers and farm publications in 1923. 

The K. W. Manufacturing Company 
and the California Dressed Beef Com 
pany, Los Angeles, have also placed 
their accounts with H. Charles Sieck. 
Farm publications and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used for the California 
Dressed Beef Company. 





Cleveland Advertising Specialty 
Companies Merge 


The Cleveland Novelty Company and 
the T. E. Klein Connective Advertising 
Service, both of Cleveland, O., have 
been consolidated under the name of the 
Cleveland Novelty & Sign Company. 
The company will conduct a business in 
advertising novelties and _ direct-mail 
campaigns. 

T. E. Klein has been appointed mana 
ger and Harry Queen will be in 
charge of the department for direct 
mail advertising. 





Chicago Art Service Adds to 


Staff 
Charles M. Rudy, formerly with 
David J. Molloy Company, Chicago, 


has joined the sales staff of The Irwin 
H. Hennoch Company, Chicago adver- 
tising art service. Irwin C. Bowman 
has become a member of the Hennoch 
art department. He has been with the 
John H. Striebel studios in Chicago. 
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(The Public Library) 


Indiana people are prosperous, industrious, 
intelligent. The great majority have taste and 
an inclination for the better things, and the 
means to gratify them. Quality products 
enjoy an unusually wide popularity and con- 
tinuing demand in this responsive, apprecia- 
tive market. 

Most advertising of quality products in Indi- 
anapolis is carried by The News. Let us show 


you why. Write for dw copy of the 1923 
Indianapolis Radius Boo 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 





FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 
150 Nassau St, The Tower Bidg. 
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Seeing the Big Shows .through 
MoTor AGE and MOTOR WoRLD 


HOUSANDS of Dealers— 

whether they go to the Shows 
or not—use Motor World and 
Motor Age as “shopping guides.” 


Those who attend save time and 
effort by concentrating on the items 
they have marked in the “Before 
Shows Issues” of these business 
papers. 

Those who do not attend must de- 
pend upon Motor Age and Motor 
World Show Issues to “bring the 
shows to them.” They virtually 
see the New York and Chicago 
Motor Shows through the pages 
of these Show Issues. 


The advertisements are one of the 
biggest features of these issues. 
This is the time of year when the 
Dealers “come to town.” All the 
rest of the year manufacturers 
must send out salesmen to see the 
Dealer. At Show Time the Dealers 
come to the manufacturer to see 
what he has to show for 1993. 


Your advertisement in Motor World 
and Motor Age will be looked for 
by Dealers, Jobbers, Garage Own- 
ers and Repairmen, who do three- 
quarters of the trade’s entire 
business. The impression it makes 
will be valuable throughout the 
whole coming year. 


Dates of the feature issues 


Motor World—Dec. 27—Jan. 24 
Motor Age—Jan. 4—Jan. 25 


Please send copy for Motor Age to Chicago, Mallers Building 


Copy for Motor World to New York, 239 W. 39th Street 
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A Tour of the Automotive Trade in 
Latin America and Other Spanish and 
Portuguese Speaking Countries with 


E'Americano 


A booklet just out, entitled “How to 
Reach the Automotive Trade in 
Spanish and _ Portuguese Rpesting 

Countries,” will be mailed on reques' 
to any executive interested in the 
development of overseas business. 

A complete picture of the automotive 
trade in these countries—its size—the 
character of firms comprising it— 
dealer activities, organizations, auto 
shows, etc. 


Illustrations showing Latin-American 
road improvements, the establishments 
of dealers, garages, service stations, 
etc., help the reader to visualize the 
growing importance of this great 
market which now lies open to culti- 
vation for a present business by no 
means small and a future almost un- 
limited in its opportunity for profitable 
sales distribution. 





THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


Vew York, U. P. C. Bidg.; Chicago, Mallers Bidg.; Boston, 18 {See St.; Philadel 
Widener Bldg. ; , ee Guardian Bldg. ; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis tir 


Merchants’ Bank B 





Publishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE, EL AUTOMVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARBE- 
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Try It Out in Representative Milwaukee 





120,000 Two-Cent Stamps 


Suppose it were possible to reach by 
mail the 120,000 Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
homes in which The Journal is read 
daily. The smallest item—postage alone 
—would amount to $2,400, and you 
reach them only once. 


$2,400 will purchase 5 full pages of 
advertising in The Journal, and you 
reach them five times. 


Think of the enormous expenditure 
to inadequately cover Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin through any mediums other 
than The Journal. 


The Journal moves the purchases of 
Milwaukee- Wisconsin at the lowest 
possible cost—it is read by more Wis- 
consin people than any other publication 


in the world. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





“As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys!’’ 
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How the Western Electric Company 
Is Analyzing Its Distribution 
Costs 


A Report on the Progress Made during Ten Years of Endeavor and 
Study to Know Its Costs of Distribution 


By O. D. Street 


General Manager of Distribution, Western Electric Company 


PPROXIMATELY ten years 

ago, we in the Western Elec- 
tric Company came to recognize 
how incomplete our knowledge 
was as to how we made even the 
little money we then made in our 
jobbing business. Therefore, at 
that time we started a line of in- 
vestigation, with the idea of see- 
ing what we could learn about the 
sources of our net profits, and 
more particularly as to why they 
were so small. Our volume of 
sales even then was appreciable, 
and the quality of our personnel 
well above the average. This be- 


ing the case, we could not get’ 


away from the thought that there 
must be something, or several 
things, fundamentally unsound in 
our programme—that there must 
be leaks somewhere, or that we 
were unconsciously pulling against 
some unseen resistance. 

In a modern distributing organ- 
ization, the man who is chosen to 
act as the manager or sales man- 
ager must first of all be what is 
called a commercial man, a good- 
business-getter, a good executive, 
and he must know the merchan- 
dise. As a rule, a man who is 
fortunate enough to have these 
qualifications is not a_ certified 
public accountant as well. 

Recognizing these conditions, 
yet appreciating the importance of 
having the men in charge of se- 
curing business equipped with the 
best possible profit gauges, we en- 
deavored to work out a few sim- 
ple tests which could be applied 
by anyone who would take the 
pains. The thoughts behind these 
early studies were these: 

~ From an address made before the 


annual convention of the Association of 
National Advertisers at Atlantic City. 
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We were much in the dark as 
to our true distribution costs. 

A method had to be found 
which would enable us to deter- 
mine, with sufficient accuracy, 
what these costs were. 

This method had to be a simple 
method; not a highly technical 
accounting method; a _ method 
which could be readily understood 
and easily applied by commer- 
cial men who were not expert 
accountants. 

What we wanted first was not 
a plan that would tell us all 
we wanted to know about every 
detail of the business. We wanted 
first a simple method that would 
enable us to get a true grasp on 
the high spots of the business— 


refinements could come along 

later. 

THE RELATIVE PROFITABLENESS OF 
ORDERS 


With these basic thoughts in 
mind, our analytical work was 
started. We took data already 
available and designed new re- 
ports to see what we could learn 
by reviewing known data from a 
new angle; also, clerks were put 
to work analyzing, by predeter- 
mined methods, data which had 
never before been summarized. 
Several hundred thousand cost 
copies were gone over in order 
to get the information we were 
seeking. As was to be expected, 
some of the data we got proved 
of no great value, but other data 
we secured helped immensely. 
For instance, one request was to 
record from the cost copies for a 
period of twelve months the num- 
ber of orders received where the 
value was less than $5. The re- 
port showed the number of these 
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orders, the per cent to total or- 
ders, the value of these orders, the 
per cent to total value, the aver- 
age gross profit rate, the amount 
of profit, the per cent to total 
profit, and the average amount of 
profit per order. Similar data 
were secured at the same time on 
orders where the value was from 
$5 to $10, $10 to $25, and over 

5. On Chart No. 1 is a sum- 
mary of the results of such a 
study. 
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were compiled, our average ex- 
pense per order was about $7, 
and the value of the average order 
was about $56. Of course, since 
$7 was our average expense per 
order, there was the tendency for 
orders worth more than $56 to 
cost more than $7 and for orders 
worth less than $56 to cost less 
than $7. 

A further analysis of the details 
of our expense showed us that a 
great many of our expenses varied 











CHART No. 1 
ANALyYsis or Orpers HanpLepD 
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Over $25..309,000 40 42,577,800 91.3 137.80 7,630,200 87.5 18. 24.70 





This analysis caused us to feel 
justified in the belief that we were 
getting somewhere. It was, to be 
sure, only a rift in the clouds, but 
even through that small opening 
we caught a glimpse of a clearer 
sky beyond, for those figures when 
compiled established, beyond ques- 
tion, the fact that there was a 
leak, and showed clearly where 
it was. We were losing money, 
and a pile of it, in connection with 
at least 60 per cent of our trans- 
actions—the small orders which 
carried the highest rate of profit. 

You may be wondering why we 
felt justified in drawing these con- 
clusions from such a study. It 
was for this reason: about that 
time.it had occurred to us to try 
to find some other method for 
estimating our cost instead of 
simply applying against the sales 
of each item or line our average 
expense rate (which was arrived 
at by dividing our year’s total 
expenses by the total sales. for 
the year). Therefore, we had di- 
vided all our expenses by all of 
our orders to find our average ex- 
pense per order. In the year the 


studies summarized on Chart 1 





directly with the number of orders 
handled. For instance, such items 
of expense as the salaries paid 
order-entering clerks, bill-writing 
clerks, price-clerks, editors, also 
accounting clerks vary almost di- 
rectly with the number of orders 
handled. The value of the order 
has nothing to do with these costs. 
It takes just as much time for 
these departments to handle a $1 
order as a $50 order. The money 
cost is the same, but the percent- 
age relationship of these expenses 
to the sales value varies tremen- 
dously. The items of expense 
above referred to amount to ap- 
proximately 50 cents per order— 
an amount which represents an 
expense rate of 59 per cent on a 
$1 order, but only 1 per cent on a 
$50 order. 

Continuing our studies along 
this line brought us to the point 
where we found we could closely 
approximate our costs in dollars 
and cents for handling the differ- 
ent size orders. Having arrived 
at the approximate amount of 
money it cost us to handle the 
various size orders, we had only 
to compare this cost with the 
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HE salient feature of Vanity Fair’s humour is 

its international flavor. Artists such as Remi- 
soft, Martyand Belcher, writerssuchas Molnar, Hux- 
ley and Papini, mingle in its pages with the most so- 
phisticated American wit. Therein lies one of the 
magazine’s strongest appeals for cultivated, traveled 
men and women. In this cosmopolitan atmosphere 
they sense an editorial standard attuned to the 
tastes of their class. And so, consciously or un- 
consciously, they feel that the quality of the mer- 
chandise advertised in such a magazine must also 


be attuned to their tastes. z z 2 ze 
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amount of gross profit derived 
from these orders to get at the 
approximate amount of net profit 
earned on each class of orders. 
Chart 2 shows the results of one 
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of a more accurate method of ap- 
proximating our costs, we, like 
other distributors, were accus- 
tomed to estimate the profitable- 
ness of our business by lines of 











of these studies. merchandise by comparing the 
CHART No. 2 
RELATIVE PRoFITABLENESS OF OrpeRS HANDLED 
4 oa s 
Zz 5 o = e 5 e “s 3 
2 ape 8S ge BE BSE OSE Z 
o& 553 Sv Sane Sad SEO sO = 
gz gos Bap 888 $85 os fs 3 
nod <6x <>O <0n <0m <a <a ra 
Under $5..... 193,000 $ 2.40 30. $.71 $3.25 —$ 2.54 — 490,220 
$5 to $10...... 108,000 1.25 29. 2.07 3.74 — 1.67 — 180,360 
$10 to $25..... 162,000 17.18 26. 4.48 5.00 .— .52 — 84,240 
Total above . 
classes ..... 463,000 $ 8.70 27. $2.35 $3.98 —$ 1.63 — 754,820 
Guar GBs..csee 309,000 137.80 18. 24.70 14.58 10.12 3,124,500 





This study indicated that our 
expense on small orders—those 
where the value was less than $25 
—varied from $3.25 to $5, while 
the average gross profit on these 
orders averaged from $.71 to $4.48. 
The average amount of loss on 
these orders was about $1.63, and 
as such orders represented about 
60 per cent of all our orders, the 
aggregate loss was found to be 
very large—close to three-quarters 
of a million dollars annually. 

You see, therefore, that there 
were two major advantages de- 
rived from this particular line of 
investigation : 

We discovered, contrary to 
our belief, that the orders which 
carried the highest rate of profit 
were, in reality, the ones on which, 
taken as a class, we were losing 
an enormous amount of money. 

2. We discovered, again con- 
trary to our belief, that the orders 
which carried the lowest rate of 
profit were, in reality, the ones on 
which, taken as a class, we made 
all our money. 


PROFITABLENESS OF VARIOUS LINES 


Having determined to our sat- 
isfaction the kind of orders on 
which we made money, and the 
kind of orders on which we lost 
money, we began to study lines of 
merchandise in order to see what 
we could learn in that direction. 

Prior to the time of these stud- 
ies, and because we did not know 





gross profit rate earned on each 
line with the average expense rate 
realized on the entire business. In 
computing the per -cent of net 
profit earned on investment, con- 
sideration, of course, was given to 
a low investment, such as would 
result from consigned stock, direct 
shipments and prompt payments, 
but, in the main, the amount of 
net profit was determined by tak- 
ing the difference between the 
gross profit rate on the line and 
our average expense rate, and 
multiplying the sales of the line 
thereby. 

But the studies above referred 
to had proved conclusively that 
such a method of computing costs 
was most misleading. We now 
know that just because our aver- 
age expense rate is 15 per cent, it 
does not follow that our expense 
rate on all our items, or on all 
our lines, or on all our orders, is 
15 per cent. This 15 per cent is 
an average, and being an average 
it means that the expense rates on 
some orders are higher than 15 
per cent and on some lower than 
15 per cent. 

Time will not permit me to 
comment on all the studies which 
were made, but I will cite only a 
few to show that we were begin- 
ning to find a distribution com- 
pass—a very crude, and none too 
accurate contrivance, yet one 
which, as we are prepared to use 

(Continued on page 41) 
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i: Cecile Sorel drawn by Drian exclusively for Harper’s Bazar 
t 1S 
age “oe Incomparable Sorel” they called the star of the 
55 Comédie Francaise when she made her first appear- 
han ance on the New York stage. And her clothes evoked as 
many gasps of admiration as her art. Baron de Meyer 
to of the Paris staff of Harper’s Bazar helped Cecile Sorel 
ich select the wardrobe for her American tour. And many of 
y a these costumes have already been shown in Harper’s Bazar. 


: Harpers Basar 
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Meredith Nicholson’s New Romance 


The mystery of two American girls, pretenders, inno- 
cently involved in a dangerous game of deceit, and a 
thrilling train of events that threatens their lives. The 
famous Indiana author has written for The Elks 
Magazine a story that will hold you in rapt attention 
to the turn of the very last page. Beginning in the 
December issue 


Pretenders 
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R.G.Dun’s Financial Reports 


The following analysis taken from R. G. Dun’s Finan- 
cial Register, from several representative towns bears 
out our contention that The Elks Magazine circulation 
has a larger percentage of dealers than any other 
single circulation of equal amount. 


Bloomington, III. 
45% of listed auto dealers are Elks 


79% of listed druggists are Elks 
59% of listed haberdashers are Elks 


Charleroi, Pa. 
86% of listed auto dealers are Elks 
67% of listed druggists are Elks 
74% of listed haberdashers are Elks 


Elkhart, Ind. 


37% of listed auto dealers are Elks: 
55% of listed druggists are Elks 
44% of listed haberdashers are Elks 


Lynchburg, Va. 
50% of listed auto dealers are Elks 
38% of listed druggists are Elks 
59% of listed haberdashers are Elks 


P. S.—The reason why: The very nature of the Order 
of Elks draws to its membership the contact men in 
business, men whose success in life depends upon the 
friendships and acquaintances they form. 
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The Little Farmer 
and Farm Prosperity 


T is frequently remarked: “How much 
space The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
devotes to the ‘little farmer’.” 


Why not? There are many times more 
“little” farmers than big farmers. And the 
big farmers are recruited from the ranks 
of successful little farmers. 


A few outstanding, prosperous farmers 
do not make a successful agriculture. 
Farmers as a whole must be prosperous if 
a high volume of trade is to be maintained 
between farm and city. 


Isn’t this fundamental editorial policy 
valuable to the advertiser, too? 









AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


CARL WILLIAMS 
~ Editor ~ 


Edgar T.Bell, Adv.Mar. OKlahoma City,Okla 
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E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlante San Francisco 
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it today, gives us sufficiently ac- 
curate data to serve all practical 
commercial purposes. 

By discovering and introducing 
this cost-per-order factor we had 
provided a gauge whereby we 
could the more closely compute 
our costs on orders and on lines 
of merchandise. One of the more 
conspicuous instances where we 
changed our sales practice as a 
result of the application of this 
new method of computing costs 
was in connection with a certain 
line of merchandise on which we 
had always thought that we had 
made but little if any money. Our 
average expense rate at this time 
was about 15 per cent, and in 
computing net profits on this line, 
an estimated expense rate of 13.5 
per cent was applied. As the 
gross profit rate that year on the 
line was 12.5 per cent, we figured 
that we had lost 1 per cent on 
sales and about 15 per cent on the 
investment. But in one of our 
studies we had found that the 
average value of our orders on 
this line was about $70, while the 
average value per order on all 
our business was at that time only 
$30, and the average expense per 
order was $4.50. This was before 
the war. 

Since the average value of the 
orders on this line was $70, and 
since we had applied an expense 
rate of 13.5 per cent against the 
line, it was the same as saying 
that the cost per order for han- 
dling the line was $9.45 ($70 x 
13.5 per cent) as compared with 
an average expense of but $4.50 
per order on all our business. It 
must be remembered that our aver- 
age order, the distributing cost of 
which was $4.50, contained two 
and one-half items, but here we 
were assessing $9.45 worth of ex- 
pense against one item—more than 
twice as much rhoney as it cost to 
handle the average two and one- 
half item order. 

After considering the expense 
from this angle, we concluded 
that our average expense of han- 
dling that line, a line which was 
on consignment and on which we 
had no abnormal sales expense 
and did no advertising, did not 
cost, at the outside, any more 
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money per order than did our 
average order. Thereafter we ap- 
plied 6.5 per cent as the expense 
rate applicable to our sales on 
this line, and since our gross 
profit rate has been averaging 
about 15 per cent on the item, we 
have been showing during the past 
few years a net profit of about 8.5 
per cent on sales, instead of a loss, 
as had been our previous practice. 
Eight and one-half per cent net 
on sales indicates, as you can 
imagine, a handsome net return 
on the investment. 

Prior to the date of these 
studies, and due to the methods 
we had employed in computing 
expenses, we had shown on an- 
other line a loss on sales of about 
1.5 per cent; and a loss on invest- 
ment of more than 10 per cent. 
Since then, knowing more about 
how to figure distribution costs, 
we have shown a profit on sales 
of about 8 per cent and a profit 
on investment of about 75 per 
cent. 

On another item, we had shown 
a loss on sales of 3 per cent and 
a loss on investment of more than 
15 per cent. Now we show a 
profit on sales of 3.5 per cent and 
a profit on investment of about 35 
per cent. We had always made 
money on all these items but we 
did not know it because of the 
unsound methods used in figur- 
ing distribution costs. 

On still another line we had 
been showing a profit on sales of 
15 per cent and a profit on invest- 
ment of 38 per cent, but now on 
that same item, the gross profit 
rate being about the same as be- 
fore, we are showing a loss on 
sales of about 2.5 per cent and a 
loss on investment of about 8 
per cent. This was one of the 
items we had been pushing hard 
because since the gross profit rate 
was 30 per cent, we had thought 
we were making a great deal of 
money on it, but instead our new 
system of computing expenses 
proved that we were really losing 
money on every sale. 

As you see, the old compass 
was most inaccurate. It indicated 
that we were headed for the open 
sea, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
we were headed straight for the 
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rocks. Because we had 
estimated our expenses 
incorrectly, we were 
striving to sell lines we 
thought were profitable, 
but which, in reality, 
were not, and we were 
withholding our efforts 
on the lines which, in 
reality, were most profit- 
able. 

We have not even now 
an absolutely accurate 
distribution cost-finding 
system, but that is not 
what we are after. We 
are looking for a simple, 
practical method which 
will enable busy com- 
mercial men to deter- 
mine what business is 
profitable, what we make 
money on, and what we 
lose money on. The de- 
gree of profitableness, so 
long as we- know it is 
ample, is not very vital; 
nor is how much we lose, 
so long as we know we 
lose. In time, a more 
complete plan for com- 
puting distribution costs 
will no doubt be worked 
out, but, for the present, 
what we have serves our 
purpose fairly well. By 
this method we can tell 
what kind of orders we 
make money on, and 
what kind of material we 
make money on, and 
that knowledge dictates 
our sales and advertising 
efforts. 

I have told you the re- 
sults of these studies, 
and have pointed out 
some other things they 
taught us, in the hope 
that by making an anal- 
ysis of your own busi- 
ness along the same lines, 
or a modification thereof, 
you and your executives 
may likewise see if what 
you are pushing hardest 
are the things on which 
you are losing the most 
money, and on which you 
will continue to lose 
money the more you push 
them. On the other 
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Your Favorite 


H.C.Witweristheaverage | 
advertising man’s favorite 


humorist. Did you ever analyze 
the reason? It’s because he sells 


his story better than any other writer. For 


instance, read the first three paragraphs of 
“The Barber of Seville, Ill.,” in Cosmopolitan for 


January. I defy any real man to go that far and not 


y 
lh Avs | 


Fiction Interprets Life 


osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


finish the story. 





J. J. Baanerr 
Western Sales Manager 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. Ham™esranr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager 
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hand, such a study may reveal 
to you items that are now well- 
night neglected which could be 
pushed advantageously. The gross 
profit rate on an item or line 
is important, but what is more 
important is the amount of gross 
profit derived from each sale 
when compared with the dollar- 
and-cents cost of making that sale. 

Besides, there is another pur- 
pose in giving you the results of 
these studies. We feel that we 
now have a fairly good, although 
simple, method for testing the 
profitableness of orders and the 
profitableness of lines of mer- 
chandise. Now let us consider 
whether, by the application of this 
same idea, we can get a better 
picture of our business as a whole. 


PROFITABLENESS OF THE BUSINESS 
AS A WHOLE 


On Chart 3 is shown the results 
of another study, the purpose of 
which was to set down on one 
report certain pertinent data in 
order that we might more clearly 
see four things: 

1. That the expense of conduct- 
ing our business amounted to just 
about so much per order month 
after month, and quarter after 
quarter. 

2. The amount of gross profit 
per order which the month’s ef- 
forts and expenditures had pro- 
duced. 

3. Whether the amount of net 
profit per order—the difference 
between the gross profit and the 
expenses—was getting less, re- 
maining about the same, or in- 
creasing. 

4. The resulting effect of these 
accomplishments on the percent- 
age we were earning on our in- 
vestment. 

To be sure, one of the columns 
provides space for showing the 
gross profit rate, but since we 
have now recognized that the 
gross profit rate is to be looked 
upon not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to an end, it is inserted 
on this form simply for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to determine 
the average amount of gross profit 
earned per order. 

It was our hope at the time this 
report was designed that our man- 
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agers would soon observe how 
relatively constant was the amount 
of expense per order, and, since 
the expense per order was quite 
constant, that they would see that 
our one big chance of making larger 
net profits was by increasing the 
amount of gross profit per order. 
Furthermore, it was our hope that, 
since our problem was to boost 
the average amount of gross 
profit per order as far as possible 
above the average expense per or- 
der, they would see that their only 
chance for doing this was by se- 
curing larger orders, even though 
the prevailing market prices on 
such business obliged them to take 
it at a rate of profit somewhat 
lower than the rate they could se- 
cure on smaller orders. 
(To be continued) 


New Advertisers with Capital 
Agency 

The Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Bunny Baby Pants, Lily Dress Shields 
and Kumfit Household Aprons, will 
conduct its first advertising campaign 
in business publications and Eastern 
newspapers. This campaign will be di- 
rected by the Capital Advertising Com- 
pany of New York. 

An advertising campaign also will be 
conducted by this agency for the George 
Pagonis Company, New York barber 
supply house, which will feature “Wave 
Tress.” New York newspapers will be 
used at first but it is planned to gradu- 
ally extend this campaign to newspapers 
in other cities. 

This agency also will direct the ac- 
count of the Auto Vacuum Freezer 
Company, New York, Auto Vacuum 
Ice Cream Freezer, which will start a 
national campaign in the spring. Maga- 
zines and hardware publications will be 
used. 


Walla Walla Advertising Club 
Designs a Label 


A distinctive label has been devised 
by the Walla Walla, Wash., Advertising 
Club to be attached as part of the pack- 
age label of products manufactured and 
produced in Walla Walla Valley. The 
label is designed in the form of a cir- 
cle, in the centre of which “Walla 
Walla” is printed in large letters; encir- 
cling this is a narrow border within 
which is printed, “The Valley they liked 
so well, they named it twice.’ 


Pittston, Pa., “Gazette” 


Appoints C. W. Cary 


C. W. Cary has been appointed ad- 
vertising service manager 0 
ton, Pa. Gazette. 


the Pitts- 
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Disregarding Sunday 
papers printed Thursday 
and Friday, The Journal 
prints 15,370 more Sunday 
papers than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper, 
according to the latest 
sworn figures of press run. 
The Sunday Journal is the 
fastest growing paper in 
the Northwest with a total 
circulation now of more 
than 130,000. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented tn New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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3-days’ Replies 





Cc 








—from 27 states 
as follows: 











Missouri 3012 | Mississippi 16 | Louisiana 5 
Illinois 1017 | Nebraska 14 | Alabama 4 
Arkansas 142 | Kentucky 11 | North Carolina 3 
Kansas 84 | Michigan 10 | Wisconsin 3 
Oklahoma 66 | Minnesota 10 | West Virginia 3 
Iowa 55 | North Dakota 7 | Colorado 2 
Texas 31 | South Dakota 6 | Georgia 1 
Indiana 28 | Ohio 6 | Virginia 1 
Tennessee 19 | Florida 6 | New Mexico 1 
1 “Blob | 
F. St. J. Richards Guy 8. Osborn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., LONDON 
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Sito a Sunday Feature 


4563 Postcards— Some 


from as far as Florida, Vir- 





ginia, Minnesota --- a proof 
of newspaper influence. 





HE Sunday Globe-Democrat recently 

started a weekly prize contest among 
readers. ... Three modest prizes each week— 
$25, $15, and $10. 

The same idea had been considered “very 
successful” in other cities. . .. But The Globe- 
Democrat set new marks to shoot at. 

The first week’s contest brought about 2500 
replies. The photograph shows the deluge of 
the second week,—three days’ replies to the 
contest of November 19. Last week brought 
4825.... And interest is growing every week. 


Two thoughts here for the advertiser: 


1: Positive proof of the large and 
extended influence of The Sunday 








Globe-Democrat. 

2. Timely opportunity for advertising 
in these contest issues. ... (They 
will continue indefinitely, of 
course.) 

J. R. Scolaro C. George Krogness 

DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Associated American Newspapers, PARIS 
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An Average 
Metropolitan Market 


COMPACT city of 115,000, the 
usual suburbs, four: cities of more 
than 10,000 and a score of smaller trad- 
ing centers—that is the immediate Okla- 
homa City market. Total population 
mounting to the half-million mark; an 
average metropolitan market. 
Can you do justice to such a market 
with sales and advertising plans based 
on a population of 100,000? 
Make an exception of Oklahoma City. 
Instruct your salesmen to work all of 
this market; plan your newspaper cov- pone 
erage on the same basis. reas¢ 
No other néwspapers than the Okla- the 
homan and Times are necessary to cover 
this immediate market of half a million. 
Daily combination 111,000; Sunday 
combination 130,000; minimum com- 


bination rate; negligible duplication. peate 
INK, 

, bis objec 
Unlike most combinations, The Okla- little 
homan and Times reach two almost en- of a 
tirely different reader groups, through these 
unique circulation and editorial methods. mucl 


OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


mear 
heav. 
MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 


ter o 


REPRESENTED BY 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 








Distinction and Printability for the 
Small Illustration 


Tell as Much of a Story as You Like and Introduce as Many Figures as 
Are Necessary, but Guard against the Confusing Technique 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


SMALL-SPACE advertising 
4 campaign has been running- for 
more than a year, and has proveda 
conspicuous example of what can 
be done in a limited one-column 
area in the way of beautiful illus- 
tration. This is a rare combina- 
tion indeed. It is an admittedly 
difficult art assignment to tell very 
much of a picture story in a space 
seldom more than two inches 
square. 

The series referred to is the 
single-column campaign for Cosy- 
Toes feltwear, a California prod- 
uct that is breaking into the East- 
ern markets. 

Advertisers are often afraid to 
attempt national campaigns, where 
appropriations wili not permit of 
reasonably large space. They fear 
the overwhelming displays of 
competitors. “What chance have 
we,” they ask, “with these page 
and half-page competitors, who 
have all the money in the world 
to spend, and whose art work will 
inevitably dominate ?” 

Small space, as has been re- 
peatedly pointed out in Printers’ 
Ink, can be made to achieve large 
objectives, but there has been 
little discussion of the subtleties 
of art techniques best fitted to 
these conditions. The subject has 
much to do with the success of 
the small-area campaign, since it 
means that competition, however 
heavy and aggressive, in the mat- 
ter of illustrative display, Shall not 
kill off the lesser attempt. 

Where you find a little adver- 
tisement holding its own, you will 
also find some peculiarity of art 
treatment which assists in making 
this come true. 

The CosyToes compositions fol- 
low every known rule of expert 
make-up of the miniature adver- 
tisement. First, although full fig- 
ures, backgrounds and accessories 


are shown, the pictures are in pen 
and ink, and are as clear and as 
sharp as cameos.. The same 
themes, handled photographically 
or from original wash drawings, 
would be far less successful. 
Where the space is as limited as 
one column, the illustration should 
certainly be in ink. The _ tech- 











Hiking brings many a 
foot-ache that can be 
soothed away by therelax- 
ing comfort of CosyToes. 


Appropriate styles for 

en, Womena’ ildren 
Ar Leodieg' Dealers’ 
Booklet on request 

—" ——. co. 


Cosyloes fltwear 


ifornia’s Qualiteed Slippers 


Cal rics Dain. WOOL 





SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT FOR SMALL 
FIGURE ILLUSTRATIONS 


nique is simple, yet relieved and 
made interesting because of a 
flowing, graceful, decorative han- 
dling. 

A picture may be entirely in 
outline, save where a single touch 
of solid black serves to relieve its 
monotony and to give it essential 
color. Such blacks are invariably 
placed where they “throw out” the 
product sold, the slippers. 
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There are no backgrounds to 
confuse the main issues. Middle- 
distance details are occasionally 
employed. 

Illustrations are enclosed in 
simple forms or mortises, and 
these never reach out on either 
side, to the extreme limits of the 
space. There are gutters of white 
on three sides. 








Mother’s troubles in 
protecting her child’s 
health are lessened with 
CosyToes. The snug warmth 
of these wonderful slippers 
finds favor in every home. 


Appropriate styles for 
Men, Women and Children 


At Leading Dealers’ 
Booklet on request 


STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosyloes feltwear 
California's Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUN-BLEACHED WOOL 





EACH OF THE COSYTOES ILLUSTRATIONS 
HAS A PATCH OF BLACK AS A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE PRODUCT ADVERTISED 


Why should delicate, faintly 
outlined illustrations successfully 
combat that which is around them 
in the way of heavier designs, 
type, etc.? Because of the old law 
of contrast. The heavier the sur- 
rounding competition, the more 
these fragile advertisements in- 
trude upon the eye. They are not 
of the same weight either in pic- 
ture or in type set-up. And there 
are a great many more “heavy” 
than delicate displays. Paste up a 
page of advertisements, all in 
blacks and massed wash effects, 
and include a single column done 
in the same values. It is lost. It 
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melts in with them, becoming a 
part of the whole. Now introduce 
a delicate display, containing wide, 
white margins, and see how it 
springs immediately into the eye. 
The direct opposite could be true, 
as if, on a page of mixed displays 
of a fragile nature, an advertise. 
ment containing wash and blacks 
were pasted in competition. 

The drawing in sheer outline, 
pen and ink, is not easily achieved. 
Many of them are apt to look un- 
finished, superficial. There is no 
substance to them. It appears to 
be a matter of the kind of line 
used, its grace, its handling, its 
gradations of weight at certain 
points. 

CosyToes illustrations have this 
elusive quality of line. So expert- 
ly are they designed and executed 
that they could come down to half 
their present size and still show 
up well. 

From this it may be judged that 
of all techniques for use in limited 
areas, the decorative outline, re- 
lieved by an occasional guarded 
black, poster-style, is safest. 

Someone suggests that a figure 
composition be used in a single- 
column advertisement, say of a 
family group. And someone else 
at once complains that it can’t be 
done. “If you get nothing more 
than a single head in two inches, 
you will be doing well,” is the 
comment. 

As a matter of fact, a great deal 
can be crowded into small space, 
provided the technique is adapted 
to the limitations. 

Very often it happens that the 
advertiser must tell a_ certain 
story in his single-column space. 
To do so, several figures are re- 
quired. If he indulges in wash, 
in Ben Day textures, in compli- 
cated full-shade techniques in pen 
and ink, he will vindicate the fears 
of the calamity howler. 

But a safety measure is the 
ornate outline and its contrast of 
solid blacks, both protected by 
margins of white. 

In some of the CosyToes illus- 
trations, one large figure is shown, 
together with very small back- 
ground figures, outside the frame. 
These latter figures are as small 
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as a quarter of an inch high and 
are perfectly clear, notwithstand- 
ing. But they are in outline. 
There is nothing to fill in, confuse 
or clutter. 

We do not say that designs 
carrying bolder contrasts are 
barred. There are other ways of 
achieving the same _ satisfactory 
result. But the principle of the 
thing is the same; a cutting down 
of detail and the telling of the 
story in pictorial shorthand. 

Heavy blacks can be used, with 
here and there a sharp, brilliant 
highlight of white, and the small 
space advertisement seems much 
larger than it actually is. Then 
again, the idea of the illustration 
can influence the problem; pre- 
sent pictures which are not com- 
monly seen. 

Where large compositions and 
objects can be employed they are 
preferable, naturally. The smiling 
head of a child is better than the 
full figure of a child, with chair, 
rug, and a picture on the wall. 
But this does not mean that the 
latter idea cannot be worked up 
in single column with complete 
artistic success, 

he CosyToes series demon- 
strates this point without a mo- 
ment’s argument. 

One point may be considered 
fixed in the preparation of single- 
column copy; you can never be 
quite sure in advance, if you do 
not make the test yourself in a 
forehanded manner. All other 
units of advertising space can be 
judged to a large extent prior to 
their actual running. Not so with 
the little fellow. You must put 
him to the test. 

If necessary, make small, same- 
size sketches, and paste them into 
a magazine page or in newspaper 
space where competition is keen. 

Or have actual plates made 
from drawings, set up the type 
and do the same thing. 

Guesswork is perilous. 

Plenty of white space, outline 
drawings, and judiciously placed 
solid blacks, are three of the good 
old seasoned standbys. 

The CosyToes series is useful to 
all advertising and advertising 
men, because it is a refutation of 
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the can’t-be-done argument. A 
great deal is shown in a very little 
space, and shown with absolute 
clarity, with charm of technique, 
with all necessary atmosphere and 
with the fighting ability to combat 
surrounding material, whatever it 
may be. 


Experience Speaks! 


Boston VarnisH CoMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 23, 1922. 
Editor of PRINTERS? Ink: 

The article “May a Contributor to an 
Association Campaign Advertise Ind 
vidually?” is of more than passing ir 
terest to our organization in view of our 
contribution to our own associational 
effort known as the “Save the Surface 
Campaign” and its influence on our ir 
dividual advertising. 

Your opening paragraph in answer to 
the query raised by Rust Craft Pul 
lishers, Incorporated, seems to us to an 
swer the question squarely and conclu 
sively. The viewpoint of a manufac 
turer contributing to an association cam 
paign which precludes any individual 
advertising on the part of contributing 
members is absurd. 

Witness, for example, the policy of 
the sponsors for the “Save the Surface 
Campaign.” which urges upon all con 
tributing members the necessity for 
giving the widest possible distribution 
to the slogan, “Save the Surface and 
You Save All,” in each contributor’s 
individual advertising. If the thought 
is good, it should certainly be pushed to 
the limit not only by the associational 
campaign but by the campaigns of the 
individual members. If it is not a good 
thought for the individual to emphasize, 
it is certainly not a good thought for 
the association as a whole to exploit. 

Naturally those contributors who in 
clude in their own individual advertis 
ing the associational slogan will benefit 
most, and conversely those who are non 
advertisers among the contributors wil! 
benefit materially as well from the 
greater use of the associational thought 
as exploited by the organized campaign 
and individual advertisers. 

This subject of associational advertis- 
ing has such an important bearing on 
business development in America today 
that we believe straight-from-the-shou! 
der sentiments such as are offered in 
your article are particularly pertinent 
just now. 

Boston VarnisH COMPANY. 
C. A. Dana Repmonp, 


Hercules Corporation 
Appointment 


W. J. Garrett, formerly with the D 
rect Advertising Corporation, Indiana, 
olis, has been appointed sales promotio. 
manager of the Hercules Corporation, 
Evansville, Ind. He was at one time 
advertising manager of the Haywood 
Tire & Equipment Company, Indiar 
apolis. 
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Detroit Is Booming 


| 3 pabdoronaged has done so many big things— 
grown so tremendously in population and 
wealth during the past decade—that some of its 
remarkable post war accomplishments have 
come to be taken as matters of course. But con- 
sider and compare the following significant fig- 
ures with the past year’s readjustment record of 


' any other city. 


(J) Since April, 1922, Detroit Re- 
tail Merchants show an aver- 


age monthly sales increase of 
20% over 1921. 


(2) Detroit Employers’ Association 
shows an increase in employ- 
ment of 60,000 workers over 
1921 for its member concerns 
which employ about two-thirds 
of Detroit’s industrial workers. 


( 3) Detroit Bank Clearings for 

October, 1922, exceed those of 

October, 1921, by nearly $100,- 
000,000. 


( 4.) Building for the first ten months 
of 1922 exceeds that of 1921 by 
more than $29,000,000. 


Can you name any other'large city where the 
percentages of increase equal Detroit’s? Detroit 
is more prosperous today than ever before in 
its history. It offers unusual opportunities to 
every manufacturer who will tap this rising 
tide of prosperity NOW —at the beginning of 
Detroit’s 1923 BOOM. 

The NEWS goes to 90% of the homes ‘in 
Detroit. To reach Detroit’s great buying pub- 
lic you need advertise in only one paper— 


The Detroit News 


The NEWS—Grectest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 


“Always In the Lead’’ 
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is’ | Emenee Candy Appetite 


Schmeckebier Inc., 


Tells Why and How. 


“TT costs St. Louis a lot of money to cater to 

its sweet tooth—somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 6% millions of dollars per year. 
And it requires a great variety of confections 
to appease its diversified tastes—everything 
from hand-dipped bon-bons to gum drops. 
{Manufacturers who employ the right meth- 
od to tickle the palate of this candy-hungry 
market establish a decidedly profitable vol- 
ume of business. {The right method, in our 
opinion consists of doing sufficient ‘mission- 
ary’ work to secure maximum distribution, 
followed by an advertising campaign in the 
newspapers which thoroughly cover the city.” 





St. Louis can be thoroughly covered only one 
way—by advertising in the leading evening 
newspapers having the greatest city circula- 
tions with negligible duplication. That 


means— 





Necessarily on the List 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Erie, Pa. is a Typical 
City for Test Campaigns 


1. Population (102,093) large enough to 


8 
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be both profitable and representative; 
small enough to eliminate excessive 
selling costs. 


. Typical American manufacturing 


city; manufactures so diversified as 
to insure a more than ordinary in- 
dustrial stability. 


3. Easily merchandised from Buffalo, 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Within 
normal selling zones of salesmen 
traveling New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania. 


4. Advertising cost cut to minimum be- 


cause only one paper is needed for 
complete coverage. The Erie Daily 
Times, an evening paper, reaches 
practically everybody; its city circu- 
lation frequently exceeds the number 
of homes. Check A.B.C. circulation 
figures against census for confirma- 
tion. 


Erie Daily Times 
A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 
Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 











Giving the Message Local 
Significance 


Newspaper Campaign of Underwear Manufacturer Shows How He 
Identified His Product with a City’s Institutions 


ye way to make an advertise- 
ment specific is to talk right 
smack at one type of buyer. Being 
too specific, however, is worse 
than not being specific enough. An 
advertisement starting, “Listen, 
Mr. Vanderlip,” will not get so 
much attention as, “Listen, Mr. 


underwear advertising. Men, wo- 
men and children are shown at 
play, at work and at rest in their 
underwear. There is hardly a 
situation, social, business or recre- 
ational, that has not been used. 
Some of the effects are startling 
not only in the quality of being 

specific but in the way 





Sport all sorts erymy SUPERIOR 
for as eam af ectron @) wearing qual 
ee and slag 


=, Columbus and Castalia 
Both Know “SUPERIORS” 


te the leaty nooks of the Olentangy and Scroto Revers and 
Cahumibus you're garbed tor the ox 


on the busy sireets of ( 
casion and fit to tackle amy Lash in 
easy comfy underwear 


Whether it's fly-fishing for the “spechied beastes.” in 


GUGH Union Suit te wee yoo Gooagh to pertect enpoyment It 
mate VOU casly comfily” happy 
you want at the price you want to 


There's a SUPERIOR to 
thes wimter—any st 


pay. You'll find it at the 


an, i@ Cotuenbus—just the oo 
honest-to-goodness Union Suit comtort that is right 
for your purse. purpose amd person 

Lam te Gr dite Buthtee che Gumn a 


the product is inti- 
mately related to the 
uses of the water. 
A current example 
shows a suit of ani- 
mated underwear in 
the form of a man 
but without head, 
hands or feet, step- 
ping into an automo- 
bile in a snowstorm. 
tells the _ story 
vividly and with con- 
viction, and com- 
mands attention. 

Underwear adver- 
tisers have at least 
solved one problem 
success fully: they 
have found a way to 
relate their product 
most intimately to 
the business and so- 
cial habits of the 
wearer. 


Service Store 





PY READS AS IF 


Banker,” nor even so much atten- 
ion as, “Listen, Men.” The last 
is an improvement, but “Listen, 
Mr. Banker” is better than either 

f the others. 

Why is not “Listen, Mr. 
Banker” 100 per cent effective 
hen? Because it is being over- 
lone. When too many advertisers 
ise it, its effectiveness declines. 
rhen other ways of being specific 
nd yet not too specific must be 
found, 

Some splendid examples of how 
to be specific and yet not too 
specific are apparent in recent 
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IT WERE WRITTEN WITH THE MEN 
OF COLUMBUS ONLY IN MIND 


The makers of Su- 
perior underwear for 
men and boys are put- 
ting their product into the social 
institutions of the wearer. This 
has been done by making the ad- 
vertising extremely local and per- 
sonal, and yet in no way offensive 
to the good taste of the people.ap- 
pealed to. 

For twenty years the Superior 
Underwear Co. has been making 
men’s underwear exclusively. This 
year it decided to attempt to reach 
the kind of people the retailer most 
wants to sell and to secure the most 
value for the expenditure not only 
in time but in money as well. 

Columbus, Ohio, was chosen. as 
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the first city in which to start the 
campaign, for two reasons: it is 
near enough to Piqua, the home 
office of the company, for close 
observation, and is a large city 
where the manufacturer has never 
had proper dealer representation. 
Thirty-two advertisements com- 
prise the series, all to be run in 
one newspaper from September to 
January. After the copy was 
written it was turned over to a 
local advertising man in Columbus 
for adding the final local touches. 
At the end of the campaign there 
will be a slight pause, when a 
follow-up series will be run. 

One of the dangers about try- 
ing to put local color into adver- 
tising copy is the tendency to “lay 
it on” and make the “color” more 
important than the product. There 
are really two things to look out 
for, the other being the tendency 
of an outsider to over-estimate or 
misinterpret public feeling toward 
local institutions or events. Be- 
cause the main business street of 
Rochester, N. Y., is “Main Street,” 
an outsider might think it felicit- 
ous to play this up prominently, 
whereas the precise groups he 
wants to reach in Rochester might 
be “off” the “Main Street” idea en- 
tirely. It might rub them the 
wrong way to say anything about 
it in an advertisement. Or a 
laudatory reference to the rail- 
road station in Cleveland would 
get nothing but a laugh in that 
’ city. 

Again, efforts to be funny with 
local” jokes, or: references about 
the political situation have been 
known to “back fire” dangerously. 
Another mistake occasionally made 
is the use of a line like “Leaders 
of fashion in ” leaving 
the name of the town blank to be 
filled in by the local paper. All 
is well until the schedule goes to 
the small towns, like Prairie du 
Chien or Western Springs, where 
the fashionable ladies are not so 
apt to be a dominating factor. 

The Superior company got 
around these dangers very nicely. 
All these pitfalls were cleverly 
avoided in the campaign. Better 
than that, the company made its 
advertisements intensely local and 
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very specific with a new appeal by 
appropriating the prestige of the 
civic and social institutions of 
Columbus and associating Su- 
perior underwear with the mem- 
bership of these organizations. 

A few examples will show how 
it has been done. A list was made 
of Columbus institutions, such as 
the Country Club, Masonic Tem- 
ple, the Athletic Club, Elks’ Home, 
the Armory, the Public Hall, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Play Grounds and 
camping places near the city. Pic- 
tures of these buildings and loca- 
tions were made and put into the 
advertisements, one in each, in an 
unobtrusive way so as not to over- 
shadow the product or detract 
from it. In other words, the in- 
stitution supplied the theme of the 
message which thereby created an 
atmosphere of discriminating en- 
dorsement for Superior under- 
wear. At the same time the prod- 
uct itself was madé to dominate 
the layout by a new method of 
illustrating its use. 

A good example of how this 
was done is shown in one of the 
advertisements on Columbus clubs. 
An illustration shows a waiting 
limousine, the chauffeur standing 
at attention, the club member strid- 
ing toward the open door, and di- 
rectly back of the clubman appears 
in light outline a gigantic figure of 
the clubman in a suit of Superior 
underwear. This enormous under- 
wear-clad figure, imitating in 
every gesture the posture of the 
clubman, fills the eye and pro- 
claims “underwear” as the subject 
of the advertisement at once. In 
the lower right-hand corner is a 
small cut of the Columbus Ath- 
letic Club building, with the cap- 
tion, “Columbus Athletic Club— 
Home of Superiors!” The title of 
the advertisement is “In Columbus 
Clubs—Superiors.” 

Another advertisement contains 
a picture of the Elks’ Home. Men 
in underwear cavort over the lay- 
out, in athletic attitudes. In an- 
other is a view of the public hall. 
A political speaker, with waving 
arms, is driving home his argu- 
ment. Behind him is a magnified 


edition of himself, gesture for 
There is 


gesture, in underwear. 
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Maintenance 


thinking and maintenance needs 


Audits and inventories are evidences of money 
spent which must be checked up against goods 
produced and profits made. 


If the profits are too small, new thinking is di- 
rected toward the equipment used, its efficiency 
and productive ability, the leaks in operation 
through accidents, breakdowns and obsolete pro- 
duction methods. 


Coordinating the service of the 12 issues that 
have gone before, the January issue of /ndustrial 
Engineer will discuss the practical maintenance 
problems of mill engineers and factory superin- 
tendents, department heads and their assistants. 


This January issue, directed to 15,000 men who 
are responsible for maintenance in mills and 
factories, offers you an opportunity to show how 
your products will improve plant operation and 
reduce operating costs. 


Industrial Engineer 


1570 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
Tenth Avenue at 36th St reet, New York 
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another of a fisherman reeling in 
his catch, while towering above 
him is the shadow of himself in 
underwear, a veritable colossus 
imitating his every action. 

The copy sticks to Superior 
underwear and the kind of men 
who like to wear it. One ex- 
ample, entitled “The Fit” has an 
illustration of the Ohio State, 
Armory in the lower left corner 
and reads: 


Where the Game and Glory call for 
straining and striving of brawn and 
brain, and where most men must feel 
fit as a fiddle—and look even better, on 
the fields of sport and the battleground 
of business, there’s the need for snug, 
comfy “SUPERIORS.” 

SUPERIOR, the active Man’s Under 
wear, is knit to fit every bend and bind 
of the body, every sag and shrug of the 
shoulders, every tilt, twist and turn, 
—- hunching, bunching or discom 
ort. 

It’s all in the way SUPERIORS are 
knit to fit! 

Your SUPERIOR Retailer tape- 
measures you to see that your SU- 
PERIOR is right in size, and you have 
any style to choose from, either the 
buttonless locked crotch, or the button 
seat closed crotch. 

See your favorite 
listed below, today for early selection 
of fall and winter numbers. These best 
Columbus stores sell SUPERIORS. 

The plan is to be extended to 


other cities. 


underwear dealer, 


St. Louis Sales Managers 
Bureau Elections 


B. B. Cannon, director of sales, 
Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Company, 
and first vice-chairman of the St. Louis 
Sales Managers Bureau, St. Louis, has 
been elected chairman of that Bureau 
by the executive board. Mr. Cannon 
succeeds Joseph C. Reed, president of 
the Reed Railway Supply Company, who 
has resigned. 

- D. LeGear, sales manager, Dr. 
L. D. LeGear Medicine Company, who 
was second vice- chairman, was elected 
to fill the vacancy in the office of first 
vice-chairman, and C..A. Anderson, 
treasurer and sales manager, Jennings 
Ramsey Mfg. Company, was made sec- 
ond vice-chairman. 


Plans — Coast Campaign 


Spring 
The Titus Gennanalll Company, 


Portland, Ore., formerly known’ as the 
Waterproof Garment Company, plans a 
soring advertising campdign in ~Pacific 
Coast ——s which, will stress its 
out-of-door garments and -sport wear for 
women. This advertising will be placed 
by the Botsford-Constantine Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of Seattle. 
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Moving Van Advertising Puts 
Tradition on the Skids 


In the October 26 issue of PRINTERS 
Inx the’ Schoolmaster suggested to th 
Van Owners Association of Greater Ney 
York an opportunity. for changing th 
twice-a-year lease habit. On Novembe 
19 the New York Furniture Whrehous« 
men’s Association and the Van Owner 
Associatior of Greater New York sen 
out a circular letter setting forth a wa 
by means of which moving may b 
spread over several days. After point 
ing out that in past years real estat 
owners successfully changed the mov 
ing date from May 1 to October 1, th 
letter states that there should be littl 
difficulty in making three dates instea 
of one. With all leases ending on th: 
same date, the association says, it hay 
pens that a former tenant is delayed in 
moving out and thus delays the incon 
ing family; decorating cannot be fir 
ished, and the rush on the part of gas 
and telephone companies results ir 
there being no light or heat in man 
apartments. 

“The New York associations are not 
asking for eight, but for three expira 
tion dates in the fall,” says the let 
ter. “They are asking when the owner 
leases his premises ‘that for all apart 
ments leasing at $2,000 or under, th 
lease be written to expire on September 
1, that for all apartments leasing 
$2,000 to $5,000, the lease expire o1 
October 1, and for property leasing at 
$5,000 or more, the lease be written t 
expire November 1. The lowest priced 
apartments would thus be rented up to 
the date of greatest demand, and th 
others in like order, the dates agreeing 
with the dates of those of the different 
groups returning from their summer 
outings. 

“It would seem unnecessary to point 
out that if such an agreement could 
be made, work now congested into a 
period of a few weeks could be ex 
tended over several months; a hetter 
trained force of experienced workers 
could satisfactorily perform the neces 
sary labor in a more workmanlike mar 
ner at less cost, and the vexatious de 
lays and general dissatisfaction now 
resulting would be eliminated. Th 
benefits to be derived are so apparent 
that these associations feel warranted i: 
asking your support of this movement. 


Joins Thompson-Riddick 
Company 


R. R. Toepel, recently with the Jame 
Manufacturing Company, Ft. Atkinsor 
Wis., as assistant to the advertisin 
manager, has been appointed account 
executive and service manager of th: 
Thompson-Riddick Company, Jacksor 
ville, Fla., direct-mail advertising. 


With Racine, Wis., Agency 


E. R. Wiggins, formerly technica 
editor of the Chilton Tractor Journa 
has joined the staff of the Western Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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IF YOU examine the four major newspapers 


rf point of Boston—compare them one with 


I estat another—sort them according to their 
"¢ ¥ general appeal, news emphasis and 
be littl editorial policy—you will have the key 
instea to the newspaper advertising situation 
ys in Boston as. it exists to-day. You will 
ayed in find three of these newspapers similar in 
wage character, but totally unlike the Herald- 
of gas Traveler, which stands alone. 
;*- THIS grouping of Boston’s newspapers is 
indicative of the two distinct groups of 
pot mg Boston’s population, which have been 
he let formed by a process of evolution. The 
owner Herald-Traveler serves one of these 
on te groups and the three other papers serve 
tember the other. 
in at 
ire or NATIONAL advertisers have found the 
oe quarter million families served by the 


oe “ Herald-Traveler to be the more impor- 
tant part of the Boston market. Proof of 
this is seen in the fact that the Herald- 
Traveler carries more national advertis- 


ferent 

immer ing than any other Boston daily news- 

point paper. Advertising in the Herald-Traveler 

could creates a strong and sustained demand 

nto a that no other paper produces. It reaches 
ex . 

hetter a group of people who are financially 

orkers able to respond to advertisements. 

neces 

man TO COVER all of Boston, one or more of 

s the other papers must be used in con- 


Th. junction with the Herald-Traveler. “The 
Road to Boston” explains the situation 
that exists in Boston and tells how the 
advertiser can best meet its advertising 
and merchandising problems. We will 
gladly send you a copy. 








THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


| a 
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EDITORIAL waes OF THE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1922 


Circulation Is Power 
And Power Is Usefulness. 


Copyright, 1922, by Star Company. 











A few words about the Evening Journal, as compared wit 
its competitors. 

Each of those competitors will CONFIRM every stateme 
as to circulation made here. The figures here are given unde 
oath to the National Government on the first of last October, i 
accordance with law. 

Can you imagine how much, and how OFTEN, our geni 
competitors would talk about themselves if they were able + 
present such facts as follow in the way of overwhelming CII 
CULATION SUPREMACY? 


First, here are the circulation figures of New York’s eveniy 
newspapers, ALL of them, as given to the Government by th 
newspapers themselves: 


Government Circulation Statements 
For Six Months Ending October 1, 1922. 


NEW YORK EVENING PAPERS 
EVENING JOURNAL. .......622,749 dai 


Evening World 
179,937 


161,215 


CIRCULATION AMONG ALL NEWSPAPERS IN 
COUNTRY. 
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How does the Evening Journal circulation compare with its 
mpetitors—if you can call it ‘‘competition’’? 

The facts are important to business men. Publicity is their 
oblem, and there is no publicity test-—-EXCEPT CIRCULA- 
ON. 

Compare the Evening Journal circulation with other eve- 
ng newspapers in another way. 

NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL had 
57,700 more circulation daily than Evening World 
4 “ “ 


12,812 “ . Sun 


56,553 ‘ 2 “ — Globe 


“ “ “ M ail 


" . “ Telegram 
“ “ “ Post 


A merchant advertises in the Evening Journal, knowing 


Mat his advertising is not DUPLICATE ADVERTISING. 


In ONE newspaper, there is no duplication. You don’t 
y two copies of the SAME newspaper. 

If the merchant places that advertisement in—for instance 
the Evening World, the Evening Sun and the Globe com. 
ned, he knows that he is duplicating circulation, paying twice 
three times to reach the same reader. 

And, NOTE—The Evening Journal has as much circulation 


im the Evening WORLD, SUN and GLOBE COMBINED, and 


567 MORE. 


Such supremacy as that possessed by the Evening Journal 
unknown in other fields of competition. The greatest mer- 
hant does not do TWICE the business of his nearest competitor. 

The fastest horse cannot run TWICE as fast as the next 
prse in the race. 

THE EVENING JOURNAL IS ONE HUNDRED PER 
ENT AHEAD OF ITS NEAREST COMPETITOR, and with 
2,000 TO SPARE! 

The Evening World comes next to the Evening Journal in 

culation. To equal the circulation of the Evening Journal you 
busts MULTIPLY THE EVENING WORLD'S CIRCULA- 
ION BY TWO, ADD 92.000. The World will not deny this. 

This is not said with any unfriendly feeling toward our 
bmpetitors, big or little. Business men whose growth and suc- 
ess depend so largely on judicious advertising are entitled to 
he facts, 


The Evening Journal has prospered. But this newspaper’s 
osperity is as nothing compared to the prosperity that it has 
ade possible for intelligent business men. 

(Over) 
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Many among them have testified that the Evening Jo 
—next to their own commercial wisdom—has been the chi 
force in their growth. 

Nathan Straus, one of the three greatest merchants { 
country has produced, said to the editor of this newspa 


some years ago, before he retired from business in New Y 


City: 

a ‘‘Mr. Brigsane, I suppose many would call me unwise 
for letting you know it, but the fact is that I could run my 
business successfully, and keep constantly growing, if | 
used NO OTHER NEWSPAPER IN NEW YORK EXCEPT 
THE EVENING JOURNAL. Of course that could not be 
said of any other newspaper, or any two or three other 
newspapers.”’ 


That tells a story tha: has a meaning for business m 
Mr. Hooper, who owned and distributed the Encyclopei 
Britannica, wrote to the editor of the Evening Journal that 
was absolutely amazed at the power of this newspaper in sd 
ing a book costing more than $100 for a single edition. The 
sponse from the Evening Journal was amazingly greater th 
from any two other newspapers in New York, or anywhere’ 
the United States, and specifically MORE THAN ONE HI 
DRED PER CENT GREATER THAN THE NEW YO} 
TIMES. 

When the letter was written, we did not publish it—havi 
a sympathetic heart. But now Mr. Ochs, the wonderfully a 
man who owns the Times, has so much money that his o 
— is finding enough safe deposit boxes, and he wo 
mind, emeaenne 


All that the able merchant demands is ‘‘Take my messag 
where the peopie will SEE it. I will do the rest.’’ 

We take your message, through the Evening Journal, 
622,749 homes daily. 

The Evening Journal leads all daily newspapers in Ame 
ica. It has done so EVERY DAY IN EVERY YEAR FOR ! 
MOST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

IT WILL CONTINUE TO DO SO. 

There is no ACCIDENT about a success of that } 
Two wars have been fought, babies have grown to be voti 
men—AND WOMEN, six presidential terms have passed, 
all the while THE EVENING JOURNAL HAS BEEN AHE:! 
OF ALL DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATE 

That is where it is going to stay and that is importani 

First to a great family of readers, whose thought 3 
power find united expression through this newspaper— 

Second, to business men, manufacturers and merchat 
who find in the Evening Journal what every business nee 
the GREATEST AMERICAN DISTRIBUTING AGENCY. 





Three Advertising Problems and 
Suggested Solutions 


How to Illustrate 


Consumer Literature—How to Get Mailing Lists— 


How to Handle Mailings 


Nov. 16, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In preparing some direct-by-mail 
literature to the consumer for a large 
furniture manufacturer ‘a number of 
problems have come up. 

The following are the points in ques- 
tion: 

In sending furniture literature to 
consumers, does experience show that 
illustrations of completely furnished 
rooms are more effective than a similar 
folder or booklet which shows only half- 
tones of the furniture? We believe the 
former is the case, but it is much more 
expensive because of the art work in- 
volved, but it may be worth it. 

2. As this literature is to be dis- 
tributed by and for the dealer, how can 
the dealer’s mailing lists be best ob- 
tained? That is to say, can the dealer 
be induced to send his list in purely 
by solicitation through the mail or. must 
the salesmen get the lists? 

3. How are the mailings best handled? 
Is it not best for the manufacturer to 
address, stamp and mail the literature 
rather than to address it and ship it to 
dealer for him to mail? Also, how 
about charging the dealer for postage 
and imprinting? We know the latter is 
a debatable question in many lines, but 
wonder just how it applies to the fur- 
ahere dealer, 

We would prefer that this inquiry be 
handled by mail, because of our client’s 
position, unless ‘all references to us and 
oe ey be omitted in any published 
reply. 


THE three problems raised in 
the above inquiry are of com- 


mon interest. The electric ap- 
pliance manufacturer, the auto- 
mobile producer, the rug maker, 
are all likely to meet them at one 
time or another. As with all 
advertising problems it is not pos- 
sible to lay down hard and fast 
principles. There are bound to be 
rey em Nevertheless, since 
he problems.are so: general, they 
have received considerable atten- 
tion, and from the numerous ways 

which they have been solved 
general conclusions may be drawn. 

An illustration picturing a com- 

etely furnished room is very 
likely of greater selling value than 
ne showing merely a motley col- 
lection of furniture. Of course, 
this will depend largely on the 


motive back of the copy. If a 
single piece has-been selected as a 
leader, illustrative attention should 
be confined to the one item. But 
when the entire line is to be fea- 
tured, er sets, a group picture is 
preferable. 

This principle is customarily 
employed in furniture window 
displays. The larger stores, and 
particularly the department stores, 
plan every furniture window dis- 
play with artistic forethought. 
Rooms furnished in exquisite taste 
are displayed. Of course since the 
appeal is generally to the masses, 
the displays are not planned from 
the Fifth Avenue or Lake Shore 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, they are 
correct form and are frequently 
used as a model in furnishing the 
home. 

The same principle is followed 
within the store. In fact, a num- 
ber of the department stores 
throughout the country maintain 
completely furnished homes. For 
example, in New York, Wana- 
maker has what is called Bel- 
maison. Every room in_ the 
home is shown and the exhibit 
is usually crowded with newly- 
weds and others who are looking 
for ideas—and furniture. 

Merely as a side issue it is 
worth remembering that the aver- 
age merchant appreciates a booklet 
which is planned from his side of 
the fence. Entirely too many 
booklets are planned from a nar- 
row and selfish viewpoint. This 
is one of the fundamental reasons 
why such a tremendous quantity of 
dealer literature meets with an 
untimely end. 

There is just one word of cau- 
tion we might make in this con- 
nection and that is to point out 
the dangers of swinging to the 
other extreme. If too many ac- 
cessories are allowed to creep into 
the illustrations, attention is going 
to be distracted from the main 
display. 
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As our inquirer mentions, the 
art work in a booklet of this type 
will cost a great deal more than 
when the ordinary type of il- 
lustration is employed. But, art 
work is not the major item enter- 
ing into the cost of dealer litera- 
ture. If i9 per cent is added to 
the total amount, that is hardly 
likely to be prehibitive. The art 
work is not so much of an expense 
as it is an investment in future 
sales, The additional cost will be 
repaid many times over. 

In the furniture line this is 
especially true. The ordinary 
home owner is generally at a loss 
when it comes to deciding the 
proper methods of decorating and 
furnishing. Everybody is looking 
for ideas. The manufacturer who 
helps furnish them is bound to 
benefit. 

When it comes to securing the 
dealers’ mailing list there is just 
one best method and that is to 
have the manufacturers’ salesmen 
do it. Certainly, there is no rea- 


son why the salesman should be 
unwilling to undertake this work. 


The literature is issued only be- 
cause the manufacturer expects 
it to increase sales. If his ex- 
pectations are well founded it 
means the salesman’s commis- 
sions are going to be increased. 
Sometimes it is merely a matter 
of a few moments to get the list 
together, and while we are fully 
aware of the number of things 
the average salesman has to do, 
it has been the common experience 
that several minutes devoted to 
this type of work is time well m- 
vested. 

When that is out of the question, 
there is no reason why efforts 
should not be made to obtain the 
list by mail. In this connection, 
though, there are several things 
one must watch for. In the first 
place, only a small percentage of 
the merchants throughout the 
country maintain mailing lists. 
Probably in the furniture industry 
the average is comparatively 
high. At any rate the majority 
have no lists. Consequently the 
lists they do send in are hastily 
compiled and therefore inaccurate. 
Also, if the service is offered 
without charge, the dealer is just 
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as likely to send in several thou- 
sand names as several hundred. 
It is a good idea to place a limi- 
tation on the number of names 
each dealer may submit. 

It is also necessary to teach 
those merchants who have no 
mailing list, the correct methods 
of compiling one. If the dealer 
simply selects names at random, 
the list will include a goodly por- 
tion of dead names. There are 
several methods of obtaining a 
good list of furniture prospects. 
One procedure is to visit the dif- 
ferent real estate offices and se- 
cure the names of those who have 
recently signed leases. Another is 
to keep tabs on new homes. A 
third is to follow up the announce- 
ments of marriages and engage- 
ments and, in the small towns 
where the newspapers report them, 
the arrivals of newcomers. 

True enough, every dealer will 

not go to all this trouble. The 
number of lists submitted may be 
reduced considerably. Certainly, 
though, this is preferable; for 
with mailing lists, quality is far 
more important than quantity. 
_ In answering the third question 
it is important to remember that 
the ordinary merchant is a mighty 
busy individual. His workday 
consists of anywhere from ten. to 
fourteen hours and every minute 
is taken up with something or 
other. Consequently, although he 
may order printed matter with 
every intention of using it, the 
material may be set aside until he 
has time to take care of it. A 
week slips by, and then two, and 
finally the literature finds its way 
to the basement and from there 
to the junkman. 

When it is at all possible, it is 
far better for the manufacturer 
to handle the entire mailing from 
his office. A great amount of de- 
tail is involved, addressing and 
other machines must be pur- 
chased, new help must be hired. 
If the dealers come through in 
any large numbers, the cost may 
amount to a prohibitive figure. The 
plan is not to be adopted hastily 
When it may be done though with- 
out eating up too much of the ad- 
vertising appropriation, this method 
has admitted advantages. 
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bn after year The Press continues to 
carry more total advertising, every week 
day, including all classifications, than either 
of its contemporaries. 

Here then is conclusive and substantiative proof of the 


intensive power of The Press as the | 
me age of Cleveland. — 
Allied Re Inc., Publishers Direct Representatives 
New York Cincinnati St. Louis 


Atlanta Son Fi Franciso 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


fo Member of Scripps Mskas League of Newspapers 


RESS 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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For the hest method of han- 
dling the dealers’ mailings we 
suggest'a study of the plan em- 
ployed by the Western Electric 
Company. This was described in 
detail in Printers’ Ink for No- 
vember 2, 1922, on page 69. The 
Western Electric Company has 
evolved a system that practically 
eliminates the wastage common to 
direct-mail work through retailers. 
At ghe same time the cost of the 
undertaking has been kept down 
to a reasonable figure by inducing 
Western Electric dealers to meet 
half the expense. 

In connection with charging 
merchants for. dealer helps we 
think such a plan would. meet 
with at least fair success in the 
furniture industry. Only in those 
lines where merchants are literally 
swamped with printed material is 
it almost impossible to induce 
them to stand at least a portion 
of the expense. For example, the 
grocer would not be agreeable to 
such a proposition. The same ap- 
plies to the drug and hardware 
dealers. Hundreds of manufac- 
turers are only too glad to supply 
these merchants with helps, gratis. 
Naturally, the dealer feels, since 
he can obtain as much material 
as he wants merely for the asking, 
that there is no reason in the 
world why he should pay for it. 

But this condition does not 
apply among retail furniture 
stores. Many of these emporiums 
operate under an exclusive agency 
agreement. Others handle only a 
few lines. In addition, the aver- 
age furniture sale amounts to a 
respectable figure. It is not like 
a five-cent item which forms only 
an insignificant portion of the 
total annual sales. The margin is 
large and the dealer feels he can 
afford to spend some money in 
pushing sales. If a booklet mail- 
ing resulted in only one sale that 
might be sufficient to pay for the 
entire cost. 

Under these circumstances a 
charging-for-helps plan has a fair 
chance of succeeding. Still, it is 
always best to sound out the mer- 
chants first. Otherwise there may 
be disastrous consequences.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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American Appointments Mad: 
by London “Times” 


The American, business offices of the 
Northcliffe Press, which have bee: 
operating on behalf of the Londo: 
Times, mdon Daily Mail and th: 
other publications controlled by the lat: 
Viscount Northcliffe, closed on Nover 
ber 25. The London Times will main 
tain advertising representation in th« 
United States and has appointed th 
G. Logan Payne Company and Payne, 
Burns & Smith, Inc., in conjunctio: 
with Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., to act 
as their sole advertisin representatives 

Major Wynne Williams, who has 
been in charge of the office for the 
past three years. and a half, is return 
ing to London to take up an executiv: 
position on the advertising staff of th: 
Times. 

r 


From the New President of 
the Association of National 
Advertisers 


Burrovcns Appinc Macuine Company 
Detroit, Micu., Nov. 28, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
appreciated very much your kind 
telegram of congratulation received 
while I was at Atlantic City last week. 
Printers’ Ink has done much for me 
I. have been a regular reader since 
1898. P. I. is one of the publications 
which I always have come to my house 
address and read from cover to cover. 
Burrovucus Appinc MacHINE 


Company. 
G. B. Suanrpz, 
Advertising Manager. 


Associational Advertising De- 
pendent upon Individual Effort 
Nationa Leap Company 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am with you 100 per cent in your 
reply to your correspondent. I think 
that not only is it practically ethical 
for an individual subscriber to a co 
operative fund to advertise but it is his 
duty to do so insofar as is possible. I: 
no other way can such a campaign b« 
made successful. 

NationaL Leap. Company. 
O. C. Harry, 
Manager, Advertising Department. 


David Rosenbach, recently directo 
of sales for the Farran-Kinney Com 
pany, Chicago, has become manager oi 
sales for Dalton & Balch, also of that 
city, manufacturers of “D. & B.” silent 
timing gears. 


Miss Lucille MacNaughton, formerly 
advertising manager of the Bunting 
Hardware Company, Kansas City, has 
joined the advertising staff of the J. W. 
Jenkins Sons Music Company, also of 
Kansas City. 
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“WF we are not careful, we are likely to 

think of a few states like Illinois and 
Iowa as constituting the farm market, 
but practically every sfate in the Union is 
an agricultural market, very satisfactorily 


OMPANY 


or reachable by national and local farm publi- 
solves cations,” says the American Association of 
for me Advertising Agencies, through its agricul- 
cation. tural press committee. 

gal Farm Life has in Iowa and Illinois a large 
AnPE, circulation, but it also has in every other 
— state an equal circulation in proportion to 
2 a the number of farms. It is the truly na- 


tional farm publication. 
1922. 
THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 


SPENCER.IND.§ @ 





AnswWerin 1g f 


- This picture on 
the front cover 
Jf of The Pro- 
gressive Grocer 
brought 
more than 


6,000 indi- 





cf that question 


DO GROCERS 
READ ?” 


Almost every day some one brings up the common 
fallacy that grocers don’t read. Probably this is true of 
the average grocer, but there are more grocers rated 
$3,000 and over in the United States than there are 
hardware dealers and druggists of the same rating 
combined. And the good grocers do read. 


The most recent proof of that is the response to a 
picture title contest in a late issue of The Progressive 
Grocer. More than 6,000 titles were received, many 
of them from the wives and daughters of retail grocers 
—definite proof that The Progressive Grocer is slipped 
into the pocket, taken home and read. 


We are able to get a fine response out of good 
retail grocers. They are interested in The Progressive 
Grocer. This interest extends to the products adver- 
tised in its pages if the manufacturers of these products 
have something worth while to say to them. The cost 
of saying it is comparatively slight. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick. Building, New York 


hel PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 


Gucranteed Circulation 50000 copies monthi ly 








jee pee xt pee —--- 
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your printing? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building @ Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





A New Marketing Idea in the 
Furniture Industry 


The Home Furnishing Styles Association’s Triple Guarantee, Designed 
to Heighten the Sales Valleys 


By Roy Dickinson 


THe man who wants to buy 
for his wife’s Christmas an 
advertised vacuum cleaner, a Vic- 
tor Talking Machine, or a Dodge 
Sedan, doesn’t have to worry 
much about shopping around. But 
the bride and groom desiring to 
purchase bedroom furnishings or 
a dining-room suite, find that 
there are many different prices 
for what appears to be the same 
style and quality of furniture. 

A manufacturer in Syracuse ad- 
vertises a particular design. The 
prospective purchaser finds six 
different prices in six different 
stores. Moreover, it has always 
been difficult for the non-expert 
consumer furniture buyer to know 
exactly what is meant by the 
terms used in describing various 
types of furniture. Some pieces 
of a living-room suite might be 
stuffed with moss, cotton or hair. 
The buyer bought the outside in 
many cases without knowing what 
the inside consisted of. If the 
prospective buyer lived in a small 
town he was apt to feel that he 
had to go to one cf the larger 
cities in order to get a better se- 
lection and better style. He did 
not feel this way in regard to 
other nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, such as the talking machine 
and the vacuum cleaner. 

Furniture offers many unusual 
buying problems from the con- 
sumer’s point of view. The manu- 
facturér, too, has his problems, sea- 
sonal and otherwise, due to cus- 
toms Which have grown up with 
the development of the industry. 
The holiday season is of course a 
big selling period for odd pieces. 
Fall and winter is the time when 
living-room suites and _  over- 
stuffed furniture are purchased. 
Reed and fibre furniture which 
used to be a strictly summer prop- 
osition has been slowly lengthen- 
ing its season, due to the use of 


enclosed porches and new rooms 
where this type of furniture could 
be fitted in. 

But there have always been in 
the furniture industry two months 
or more of very slack production. 
The big peak and valley each year 
in the industry has also affected 
allied industries such as lumber, 
paints and varnish, textile cover- 
ing, leather, hardware, glass and 
numerous others which furnish 
accessories to furniture manufac- 
turers. 

The Home Furnishing Styles 
Association of New York, by 
means of a new merchandising 
idea, is endeavoring to offer a 
solution to the consumer, dealer 
and manufacturer which will help 
all of them. The idea of this as- 
sociation is to develop by adver- 
tising and new merchandising 
methods a large amount of new 
business which the manufacturer 
can take on during his dull 
months. By selecting certain 
models from a group of leading 
manufacturers and advertising 
them nationally at a national 
price, its idea is to allow these 
manufacturers through a list of 
authorized exhibitors to go to 
market twelve times a year in- 
stead of only twice a year dur- 
ing the usual manufacturers’ ex- 
hibitions. 

The plan, which is to be adver- 
tised to the American public 
starting in January, is worked in 
this manner: A decorative plan 
committee, co-opefating with the 
Home Furnishing Styles Associa- 
tion, selects each month from the 
stock of various manufacturers, 
a room interior of a definite pe- 
riod and awards to it an official 
endorsement. These interiors se- 
lected in advance by the com- 
mittee, which consists of leading 
interior decorators, editors of fur- 
niture trade papers and other au- 
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thorities, are featured in the 
month’s national advertising and 
by the local dealers. 

These particular selections and 
pieces are not among the manu- 
facturer’s regular line and can 
be obtained by the consumer only 
from a triple guarantee dealer. 
The furniture selected by the as- 
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up. Each dealer has the ex- 
clusive right (there are a few 
exceptions) for his own city. He 
is able to offer to his customers 
furniture from a list of leading 
manufacturers which is guaran- 
teed both by himself, the manu- 
facturer and the association 
to be of right style, that it is built 
to last and that it is 
honestly and national- 
ly priced. The Triple 
Guarantee trade-mark 
is not the mark of 
any one manufacturer 
or group of manufac- 
turers, but the asso- 
ciation’s O. K. and is 
placed only upon 
models selected from 
time to time from a 
list of manufacturers 
chosen by the asso- 
ciation. 





i 
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oe 


The dealer’s con- 
tract with the asso- 
ciation describes his 
original automatic 
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order for a definite 
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ee 
TRIPLE GUARANTEE), by this seal im bis window 


amount of merchan- 
dise which can be 
added to from time to 
time. It brings out 
clearly the reiation- 











ship between the asso- 
ciation and the dealer. 
The dealer, called in 
the contract, the Ex- 





HOW THE “TRIPLE GUARANTEE” WILL BE ADVERTISED TO 


HOUSEHOLDERS 


sociation’s committee is  trade- 
marked with the name “Triple 
Guarantee” which means that it is 
a guarantee by the exclusive 
dealer, the manufacturer and the 
association. Every piece of home 
furniture bearing this mark is ad- 
vertised at a nationally known 
price. The authorized exhibitor, 
as the exclusive agent is called, 
the only retailer authorized to 
exhibit the furniture bearing this 
triple guarantee, places a seal in 
his window featuring the guar- 
antee and his endorsement by the 
association. 

An interesting arrangement is 
made with the dealer. Two hun- 
dred such dealers in twenty-one 
States have already been signed 


hibitor, agrees first: 

To authorize the 
Home Furnishing 
Styles Association of 
America, Inc., to place orders for 
Triple Guarantee trade-marked 
home furnishings on behalf of the 
Exhibitor. Such orders are to 
provide for the delivery, during 
each month, beginning with De- 
cember, 1922, and ending with 
November, 1923, of Triple Guar- 
antee trade-marked home fur- 
nishings to cost not more than 
$1,000 in each month. All pay- 
ments are to be made directly to 
the manufacturers shipping such 
merchandise. It is to be pur- 
chased on terms of net thirty days, 
F. O. B. factory, freight refunded. 
(The Exhibitor, when making 
such payment, deducts the freight 
charges collected from him by the 
railroad company.) There shall 
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First! 


URING THE first ten months 
of the current year, THE 
WORLD gained 2,269,464 

liries of advertising, which was: 

I— 116,883 lines in excess of the 

gains of its nearest competitor; 


II—19¢ in excess of the business 
carried during the correspond- 
ing period last year; 

I11—44¢ of the combined gains of 
the seven morning and Sunday 
papers of New York; 

IV—31¢ of the combined gains of the 
fourteen morning, Sunday and 
evening papers of the city. 


Close association with success has very 
definite advantages, which WORLD ad- 
vertisers have been quick to appreciate. 


Matters Buitpinc) §=Putirzer Burtpinc = Forp BuiLpinc 
Cuicaco New Yorx Detroit 
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be delivered to the Exhibitor each 
month not less than four suites 
and not more than six suites, to 
cost about $750, and separate 
pieces, etc., to cost about $250. 
Second—The Exhibitor agrees, 
beginning in December, 1922, to 
display the Home Furnishing 
Styles Association of America, 
Inc., Authorized Exhibitor in- 
signia in a conspicuous place in 
his store window and to cause it 
to appear on his stationery and 
letterheads and in his advertising 
matter and to publish the monthly 
announcement supplied by the as- 
sociation at least once a month in 
a space which need not be greater 
than twenty inches, in at least one 
local newspaper. The Exhibitor 
also agrees to furnish the associa- 
tion promptly, upon association 
forms, with such information re- 
specting the purchase, sale and 
advertising of Triple Guarantee 
trade-marked home furnishings as 
may be requested by the associa- 


tion. 

Third—The Exhibitor agrees 
that he will not sell, or offer for 
sale, the Triple Guarantee trade- 
marked shipment for any month 
before the official release date 
designated by the association for 
the sale of said goods, which date 
will be the last day of the month 
during which the sample selection 
(for the following month) is 
shipped. The Exhibitor also agrees 
not to sell or offer for sale Triple 
Guarantee trade-marked merchan- 
dise or display the Exhibitor’s 
insignia in any store at any ad- 
dress other than the one herein 
given, without the written consent 
of the association. 

The association, which has ap- 
pointed this authorized Exhibitor, 
on its part agrees to: 


First: The Association hereby ap- 

oints the undersigned its Authorized 
Exhibitor at the address above given in 
the furniture store class and agrees that 
it will not authorize the edb of 
Triple Guarantee trade-mar' home 
furnishings by any other dealer in fur- 
niture in the furniture class or any 
more than one dealer, if any, in the 
department store class, alae business 
in the same ony or town, uring the 
period c 31, 1922, 
and terminating on —— 31, 1923. 

Second: The Aqncette will place 
orders on behalf of the Exhibitor for 
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the purchase of Triple Guarantee trade- 
marked home furnishings. These we 
are to provide for the delive aim 
each month beginning with Beenie 
1922, and ending with November, oo 
of Triple Guarantee trade-marked home 
furnishings to cost not more than One 
Thousand Dollars in each month, It is 
to be purchased on terms of net thirty 
days, F.O.B. factory, freight refunded. 
(The Exhibitor when —. such pay- 
ment deducts the freight arges col- 
lected from him by the railroad com- 
pany.) There shall be delivered to the 

xhibitor each month, not less than 
four suites and not more than six suites, 
to cost about Seven Hundred Fifty Dol- 
lars, and separate pieces, etc., to cost 
about Two Hundred Fifty Dollars. The 
Association will attend to the placing 
of re-orders or duplicate orders, in addi 
tion to said Monthly shipments and will 
supply the Exhibitor with forms to be 
used in making the re-orders. 

Third: The Association agrees that 
it will, in or during the month of July. 
1922, furnish the Exhibitor, free of 
charge, with photographs or drawings 
of the monthly sample selections to be 
delivered during the month of Decem- 
ber, and with an itemized list of the 
cost of such merchandise and that it 
will during each of the following months 
send photographs or drawings and lists 
covering the later monthly deliveries, 

Fourth: The Asociation will furnish 
the Exhibitor, free of charge, with a 
dealers’ insignia device suitable for dis- 
play in the windows of the Exhibitor 
and with matrices, cuts and advertising 
copy for use in the Exhibitor’s adver 


tisements. 

Fifth: The Association will, begin- 
ning with the January, 1923, number, 
publish a monthly magazine to be called 

‘Home Furnishing Styles” or _ some 
other appropriate name, and will fur- 
nish the Exhibitor with Five Hundred 
copies monthly, without charge other 
than the shipping costs. The Associa- 
tion will accept orders from the Ex- 
hibitor for additional copies on _ six 
months’ subscriptions at the rate of 15 
cents per copy, in lots of 100 subscrip- 
tions. Such additional copies will 
supplied on reasonable notice, shipping 
charges collect. If the Exhibitor shall, 
within ten days after receipt of photo- 
graphs or other illustrations of any 
monthly selection, place an additional 
order for any of the merchandise so 
illustrated, of at least Five Hundred 
Dollars, he shall receive, for each Five 
Hundred Dollars of such re-order, free 
of charge, Two Hundred Fifty addi- 
tional — of the issue of the maga- 
zine, including illustrations of the style 
re-ordered. 

Sixth: The Association will make all 
purchases for the account of its Ex- 
hibitors at uniform prices, net 30 days, 
F. factory, freight refunded, re- 
— of the number or quantity of 

triple Guarantee goods purchased by 
the various Exhibitors respectively, ex- 
cept that purchases for Exhibitors west 
of the Rocky Mountains will be at a 
price advance. 

Seventh: The Association will adver- 
ge space in 


tise each month, in full- : y 
circulation, 


publications of nationa 
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Preferred Position Among 
A Thousand Items 


HE electric heater competes with the 

tea set when the purchaser’s income is 
limited—the new dress with a new rug—the 
wardrobe trunk with a wrist watch. 

It is often a mooted question whether a 
luxury or convenience be bought. The 
customer’s $30 may go to a manufacturer of 
hardware or ladies’ ready-to-wear. Con- 
stant suggestion is needed to guide buying 
decisions. 
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Some retailers enclose with every state- 
ment a blotter suggesting a seasonable’ pur- 
chase. 


In these days of complex demand, when 
items are numbered by thousands, you can 
induce dealers to advertise your tire, per- 
fume, or tooth paste by furnishing good 
blotters—win “preferred advertising posi- 
° ” 

Even in stores selling two competing lines 
of similar price and profit, one manufacturer, 
by furnishing blotters, can win the prepon- 
derance of retail selling efforts. 


A jeweler, for example, sells two rival 
makes of silverware. 


One silversmith furnishes beautiful blot- 
ters, suggesting silverware for gifts. 


The other furnishes none. 


With which brand will the dealer’s cus- 


tomers become familiar? 


And, the dealer’s endorsement is not to be 
ignored. 


No other form of mail matter is sure of 
such wide distribution as blotters. They give 


More Mental Impressions from 


cach printing impression" 


tandard 
Blottin 


Made Only By 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 
Richmond Virginia 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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Triple Guarantee trade-marked home 
furnishings and the fact that they can 
be purchased only from Authorized Ex- 


hibitors and will distribute inquiries 
and responses resulting therefrom 
among the local Exhibitors. The adver- 


tised retail prices of Triple Guarantee 
trade-marked goods shall never be less 
than 70 per cent above cost price 
(F.O.B. factory, freight refunded) on 
individual pieces, etc., and on suites 
shall based on a_ proportionately 
greater percentage. 

Eighth: That the Association in ren- 
dering the above services shall act as 
the agent of the Exhibitor and shall be 
liable for the breach of any contracts 
entered into with manufacturers on be- 
half of the Exhibitors. 


In addition to the things de- 
scribed in the contract, the Ex- 
hibitor is furnished by the associa- 
tion with a tag descriptive of each 
piece. Instead of* depending on 
the individual whim of the clerk 
as tothe method in which he de- 
scribes furniture to a prospective 
buyer, the purchaser can turn to 
the tag and read that this particu- 
lar piece is, for example, a two- 
toned American Walnut, five-ply 
veneer top; that this piece of over- 
stuffed furniture is filled with a 
certain quality of stuffing—hair, 
cotton, moss or a mixture. 

In addition to the newspaper ad- 
vertising to be guaranteed by the 
dealer as outlined in the contract, 
the association will use a page a 
month in a list of national maga- 
zines, starting in January. 

This plan of the Home Furnish- 
ing Styles Association which adds 
a new merchandising and advertis- 
idea to the old-established 


ing 

furniture industry, has many 
points of interest. 

The list of manufacturers 


takes an order for the associa- 
tion’s especially designed pieces, 
selected by its committee. The 
buyer goes to the factory and 
makes his selection four to five 
months before the furniture is put 
on sale. Immediately the espe- 
cially designed selections have 
been made, photographs are taken 
of them and sent out to dealers. 
From these, and the information 
on the national retail selling price, 
he orders in quantity in addition 
to the sample order which is auto- 
matic and in the contract. 

The association formed by the 
men who planned the idea gets its 
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profit from the manufacturers 
on a commission basis on the new 
business developed for the manu- 
facturer in his slack period, 
Manufacturers in many industriés 
will watch the development of this 
new idea suggested to the furni- 
ture industry by outsiders with 
great interest. The thought has a 
broad general application. Correct 
style, ability to last long, and a 
nationally known price are ele- 
ments which enter into many wide 
ly divergent industries. Offeri: ng 
the dealer in a smaller community 
a new display for the wants of | 
customers, month after enth 
and offering him the chance to 
finance his turnover out of the 
merchandise on his floor, enabling 
him to offer at a nationally known 
price, the same merchandise as his 
competitor in the bigger city all 
has a tendency toward helping the 
dealer in the local community. 
The value of* such nationally 
known and nationally advertised 
products as the Victrola has never 
been sufficiently emphasized in 
their importance toward develop- 
ing the initiative and the financial 
responsibility of the dealer in a 
small town. The attempt to add 
this new idea to another industry 
by this unusual exclusive exhibitor 
merchandising plan promises some 
interesting developments. 





Joins du Pont Paint Division 


Roy C. Sheeler, for the last four 
years advertising manager of John 
Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, “ Lucas” 
paints and varnishes, has joined the 
advertising department of the paint and 


varnish division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., at Phila 
delphia. 





J. J. Arnsfield Opens Chicago 
Advertising Service 


J. J. Arnsfield has opened an adver 
tising service in Chicago under the 
name J. J. Advertising Service. He 
was for several years advertising man- 
ager of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Chicago. 





J. Martin, formerly with the 
Frank Du Nover Advertising Agency. 
Utica, N. Y., has joined the sales pro 
motion department of Herdware Ave, 
New York. He was at one time with 
the advertising staff of R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York department store. 


=>. wp 
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largest daily circulation 
in the state of Washington 


largest daily circulation 
in the city of Seattle 


eattle Star 


MEMBER A.B.C. 


Over 72,000 Net Paid 


Over 15,000 
more 





daily circulation 


than any other 
Seattle paper 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


National Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Tribune Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


ri... & ea2o WMA TreVMae rarTw as 
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Che Amerie 


Present CirculatO 








—how many advertisers are learning t@re 
giant purchasing power of 3,500,00(m« 
The American Weekly is read by evéne 
the family. 


‘THIS graph shows the remarkable growth in the fy 
amount of advertising carried by The American 
Weekly during the last six years. 


While the volume of business has increased more than 
800%, the number of advertisers has increased only 
52%. 


The blazing pages of full color—of full news- 
paper size, which The American Weekly offers 
advertisers, have unquestionably nearer 100% 
reader attention, than any other form of pub- 
licity yet discovered. 


The remarkable RE- 1920 
SULTS which The 
American Weekly 
brings advertisers is a 
matter of record of 
which we have the 


proof. 


1918 1919 





The American Weekly is issued rod bie = American : 
with the following twelve gay eeenaine: m 

WASHINGTON, Times I 
Hearst Sunday Newspapers: | Aranta,American | ¢ 





A. J. Koper, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York 
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ulagOver 3,500,000 































1922 1917 Lineage, 75,692 
ing t@reciate the 1918 “ 83,841 
0,00@mes where -” : po pate 
9y evgnember of a «hess 

1922 “ 478,733 

(*For the ten months 
1 the 021 ending October 31st) 
rican 


than 
only 





nerican| ROCHESTER, A merican MiILWAvukKEE, Telegram 
tise? SYRACUSE, A merican : SeaTt_e, Post-Intelligencer 
Times Detroit, Times ' SAN Francisco, Examiner 
rica - Cuicaco, Herald-E xaminer Los ANGELES, Examiner 








Cuicaco Orrice: Hearst Building 
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Making the Collection Letter as 
Individual as a Personal Call 


When to Praise and When to Pan Shown by Two Letters That Got 
Results 


F. O’Shea 


By Peter 


66] WOULD hesitate to write a 

letter to a customer whom I 
have never met,” said the credit 
manager of a shoe jobbing firm 
which has built up a large busi- 
ness in New England. “For every 
letter I sent out should save busi- 
ness or build business and I need 
to fit my letters as closely to the 
personality of the individual cus- 
tomer as one of our road sales- 
men needs to fit his sales methods. 
I gain personal acquaintance by 
calling on all our customers once 
a year or thereabouts. Therefore 
I know our customers so well that 
I can write letters to them as 
individuals,” 

Let me quote in his own words 
his principles and an instance of 
his methods: 

“Two of the principal purposes 
of the credit man are to enlarge 
the credit margin of customers 
who can become better customers, 
and to get business even out of 
poor business men by keeping 
their relations at least with our 
firm within the realm of workable 
business relations. I certainly 
should hesitate to tackle most of 
the delicate problems that come 
up in sales preservation and sales 
building without -taking into con- 
sideration the personality of the 
man I am talking to. 

“For instance, the filling of an 
order sometimes depends upon 
the submitting of a financial state- 
ment by the customer. A few 
men still resent the request for 
statements, but most people now 
recognize that they are in business 
to make money rather than to 
keep secrecy. 

“Here are two letters to two 
vastly different men. Both accom- 
plished the desired results. If 
they had been accidentally inter- 
hanged, both would have result- 
ed in loss of business to our firm. 
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“One was sent to a dealer now 
doing business in the United 
States who had been brought up 
in a foreign country where barter 
methods prevail to a large extent. 
He is undoubtedly an upright ex- 
ample of his own race. He had a 
bill with us and after we had 
asked him for payment he had 
merely sent an additional order. 
Before sending it we requested a 
statement. He dodged by sending 
one which didn’t tell us anything. 
We needed to recover our pre- 
vious bill, and we were willing to 
do business with him if we could 
get our money back. We wanted 
either the facts to sustain us in 
granting credit, or the opportunity 
of turning him down on the 
strength of his own statement. If 
we had sent the letter to an aver- 
age American business man we 
would probably have received by 
return mail a check in full to date, 
with two lines requesting our 
salesmen never to call again. Yet 
the following letter got the result 
we were after, and kept the cus- 
tomer in line for our salesmen”: 


Dear Sir: 


We have received the statement that 
you sent us by mail as per our request; 
but the same is not satisfactory to us. 
It is entirely a piece of guesswork, and 
we have no confidence in the figures 
that you quoted. 

It was not our intention that you should 
take an inventory if you had not re- 
cently taken one, but we did expect 
that you would give us an approximate 
amount of what you believe you have 
on hand at the present market price. 
We also expected that you would give 
us the exact amount of your indebted- 
ness. That is a very easy matter to 
ascertain. 

According to information now in our 
credit fite, we can show you more in- 
debtedness than your statement acknowl- 
edges; and that naturally shakes the 
confidence in your figures. A statement, 
to of any use, must show the ac- 
curate condition of your business. 

You did not write on the back of the 
statement the names of your creditors 
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and how much you owe them; neither 
did you itemize your expense account, 
and for that purpose we enumerated 
what would be the expense items for 
an ordinary shoe store. You claim to 
have an expense of $600 for the year. 
Our experience proves that it would be 
impossible to pay rent, salaries and 
other miscellaneous items with such a 
small amount of money. 

We are therefore inclined to believe 
that you do not definitely know the 
facts of your own business; and we 
have not made shipment of the order. 

If you are willing to give us a state- 
ment that is correct, we will consider 
doing business. If not, we cannot ship 
the order that you have placed with us. 

Yours truly, 
Greene, Antuony & Co. 


“The foregoing letter was fitted 
exactly to the personality of the 
man to whom it was sent. He 
understood it and we got what we 
wanted. 

“In the case of the other mer- 
chant, a totally different sort of 
letter was written. A large ac- 
count with this man had been en- 
dangered in a financial crisis, a 
year earlier, but we had gone in 
and advised with him about his 
business methods, extended his 
credit, coached him along, and 
helped him to pull through. 
Thereafter he followed construc- 
tive methods which built up his 
business. Naturally his prosperity 
increased our orders from him. 
We had arranged with him to 
keep us in touch with his progress 
annually, to be sure that the pleas- 
ant growth continued and that his 
credit could be expanded as fast 
as justifiable. When we sent him 
this letter, we also passed a copy 
to our sales department as an in- 
dication that the salesman should 
have an opportunity to increase 
his sales” 


GENTLEMEN: 

Your statement dated December 31, 
1921, has arrived; and we want to 
compliment you upon the fact that in 
our opinion, it is one of the most com- 
prehensive statements we have had the 
privilege to receive. 

The beautiful part of the statement 
is the fact that we know the figures 
are absolutely correct. It also shows 
that you have made considerable prog- 
ress over a year ago. This fact, when 
connected with the business conditions 
in general, shows the right spirit. We 
predict for you the successful year that 
you are looking forward to if you will 
continue to conduct your business as 
you did last year. Particularly, watch 
the expense items. 
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In analyzing the statement, we notice 
that your merchandise indebtedness last 
year was 48.61% of the value of your 
merchandise on hand. This year the 
merchandise indebtedness is 34.59% of 
your merchandise on hand. Your ex- 
pense figured 34.14% of the sales last 
year, whereas this year it is only 16% 
of the sales. 

We are also pleased to know that you 
are not attempting to fool yourself in 
the value of your fixtures, and have de- 
preciated the same $480. At the same 
time, the indebtedness on the fixtures 
has been reduced about $400. 

Altogether, summing up the state 
ment, it shows that you have made 
progress in the year 1921, and that is 
saying a great deal. 

We thank you for 
statement. 


submitting the 


Very truly yours, 
Greene, AntHony & Company. 


Perhaps these two letters illus- 
trate better than anything else 
how the credit man helps the sales 
department by keeping risky cus- 
tomers in line, and by helping 
good customers to become bigger 
ones. 


‘The Soda Fountain” Appoints 
T. B. Harned, Jr. 


Thomas B. Harned, Jr., has been ap 
pointed business manager of The Soda 
Fountain, New York. He was at one 
time general sales manager of the 
Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago, and 
later was president of McLaughlin & 
Company, now Maxwell, McLaughlin & 
Company, Inc 


Joins New York “Evening 
Journal” 

A. P. Afanassieff, recently in charge 
of financial advertising of Hearst's 
International, is now with the financial 
advertising department of the New 
York Evening Journal. 

Mr. Afanassieff was formerly a lieu 
tenant commander in the Russian Impe 
rial Navy 


John G. 


Holme Dead 


John G. Holme, assistant manager of 
the New York Better Business Bureau, 


died at Flushing, N. Y., on November 
30. Mr. Holme had been city editor of 
the New York Evening Post and at one 
time was a member of the staff of the 
New York Tribune. He was 43 years 
of age. 


Death of Robert J. Cook 


Robert J. Cook, died at his home near 
Belle Vernon, Pa., on December 3. For 
fourteen years he had been manager 
of the Philadelphia Press, since ab- 
sorbed by the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger. Mr. Cook was 73 years of age. 
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Send for the new, free booklet— 


‘*How to Tie ‘SWEET’S ENGINEERING’ 
Into Your Sales-Pian’’ 


—just coming off the press 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 
133 West 44th Street New York City 
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A Sales 
Letter to Golf Club 
Members 


HE Commonwealth Shoe & 

Leather Co., Whitman, Mass., 
has registered “Canny Grip” as 
the name of a golfer’s shoe. 
W. A. Taylor, sales ‘manager of 
the company, tells Printers’ INK 
that the following letter, mailed 
to lists furnished by dealers, has 
been very successful ‘in selling 
shoes to some of the members 
of the most exclusive golf clubs. 


Dear Sir: 

Frankly, right at the start, this let- 
ter is written with intent to persuade 
you to buy something. We believe in 
fair play, so now that you know our 
intention, we can start fairly. Yet we 
cannot sell you the article we want you 
to buy. 

As manufacturers of gentlemen’s 
shoes for forty years, we have con- 
fidence enough in a golf shoe we have 
recently perfected to suggest that it is 


worthy of a fellow golfer’s considera- 
tion. We have asked the U. S. Patent 
Office to record the name “Canny 
Grip” for this golf shoe. 

For a _ generation we have made 
many shoes thoughtfully, and “Canny 


Grip” is our answer to the demand for 
a real golf shoe. We have builded 
upon and improved the best that the 
old golfing countries offered. We 
have added American refinements of 
sightliness and comfort to English 
stability and Scotch experience. 
“Canny Grips” are unusual in con- 
struction, in comfort and in service. 
Unless we felt confident that they 
would improve a man’s game, and add 
greatly to his pleasure, we surely would 


not take our time or yours to press 
their sale. 

“Canny Grips” may be _ obtained, 
with careful fitting service at ————. 


You will find it worth your while to 
look them over. 
Yours very truly, 
Tue CommonweattH Snore & LEATHER 
COMPANY 


W. A. Taytor. 
Sales Manag?r. 


It is possible, says Mr. Taylor, 
that a vigorous campaign for 
“Canny Grips” will be inaugurated 
next spring. 


Moon Car Salesmen Plan 1923 
Campaign 


One hundred distributors and sales 
managers of the Moon Motor Car Com 
pany met in St. Louis recently to  re- 
view 1922 business and to make plans 
for sales and advertising activities for 
1923. 
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Iron. and Steel Catalog Com- 
pany Reorganized 


The Iron & Steel Catalog Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been reorganized 
and F. C. Andresen, of The Andresen 
Company, Inc., has been elected presi 
dent, George P. Grant, vice-president 
and general manager, and M. M. Zeder, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The first edition of the “Iron & Sicel 


Catalog” will appear on March 1, 1923. 


It will be published in one volume and 
divided into sections dealing with the 
principal activities of the iron and steel 
industries. 

The following representatives have 
been appointed: Robert E. Powell, New 
York, Eastern representative; John C. 
Cobb, Jr., Chicago. Western representa- 
tive, and Burnham Finney, Cincinnati, 
Southern representative. 


Court Restricts Use of Trade- 
Marked Dealer Equipment 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York has been successful in a suit 
brought to restrain a competitor from 
delivering petroleum products to cus 
tomers who are equipped only with 
pumps and equipment bearing the 
“Socony” trade-mark. 

In reply to the defendant’s conten 
tion that the Standard Oil Company 
was endeavoring to create a monopoly, 
the Court answered that this ruling did 
not restrain customers of the Standard 
Oil Company from selling competitors’ 
products so long as Standard Oil equip 
ment was not used and it was rot rep 
resented that the products sold were 
those of the Standard Oil Company. 


“White Lilac” Tea Being 
Advertised 


The Consolidated Tea Company, New 
York, importer and packer of “White 
Lilac” tea, is conducting a newspaper 
advertising campaign in New York 
This account is being handled by thx 
Wales Advertising Company, of that 
city. 


With “Boot and Shoe 
Recorder” 


Richard E. Mann, for the last four 
years with the George Ethridge Com 


pany, has been appointed mana * of 
i i hoe 


the hosiery division of Boot an 
Recorder, Boston. Mr. Mann wil! make 
his headquarters at the New York 
office. 


R. L. Hurst with George 
Batten Company 


Raymond L. Hurst, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, at Chicago, 
has joined The rge Batten Company 

Mr. Hurst will be a member of the 
staff.of the Chicago office of the Batten 
companys 
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————— “Today’s First Newspaper 
= : In Detroit” 


A “Desk Companion” 


UST as The Detroit Free Press 

is indispensable in thousands 

of good homes in Detroit, so is 
it a positive necessity to the thou- 
sands of executives, business men and 
men of affairs to whom an accurate 
knowledge of today’s events is 
imperative. 


As Detroit’s first newspaper it is really 
indispensable to the advertiser of 
either merchandise or a service, if he 
expects to cover the real purchasing 
power, either of class or mass, in 
America’s Fourth City. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by Its Achievements.” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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am 
“World’s Largest 
Makers of Lingerie’’ 


OR fifty years, D. E. Sicher & Company, 

Inc., of New York have been leading 
makers of lingerie. They are today the 
largest manufacturers as well as the largest 
national advertisers in this field. During the 
past year it has been our privilege to work 
with the Sicher organization in advertising 
‘‘Dove”’ Under-garments, and in making sales 
plans. If you are interested in agency service, 
we shall be glad to have you write this firm 
direct for a confidential opinion of our 
service. Write for the following booklets: 














“How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


**Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


HICROSSC 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Christmas Lingerie @# 
| Pictured and Priced Fa SN 
yor comeernecs shopping fy s] a 


one woman to whom the gift of a “Sk i 


pretty bit of lingene will be the _ 
most appropnate selecnon you can 
make. Then let chat gift bear the . 





/ 


¥ Jb poet 
‘ a Dove 
oo you, sad ws your check or 
een der direct and we will see 
, = ster ww filled th wm | 
XW E. SICHER & COMPANY, Iwc 
“= oo Mat 


45-55 W. Diet Street New York, N.Y 








DO" BR may Under- | 
garments 
| Beautiful, well-made Sin jorie | 


Sold hy Le ading Stores Everywhere 





The half-page advertisement reproduced 
above appears in the December (1922) 
Woman’s Home Companion and is one 


nia of the series prepared by the J. H. Cross 


Company for ““Dove’’ Under-garments. 
jencies, 
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Capitalist with $100,000 
to Reinvest Turns to 
The Outlook’s Financial Editor 


for Suggestions and Advice 


HE following authentic letter from 

a subscriber bears witness to the 
confidence of The Outlook’s readers 
in the authority and reliability of its 
Financial Department. 


Editor Financial Department, 
The Outlook, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I have $100,000 invested in Government 
Certificates, which will be paid off December 
15th. I have been so impressed with your 
financial reviews and advice that I am moved 
to ask you to suggest the best way for me to 
reinvest this amount. I am not seeking tax- 
exempt securities; | have some of them, and 
do not believe it patriotic to put all my funds 
beyond the taxing power of the Federal 
Government. 

Yours truly, 


INVESTOR. 


The Outlook Company 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Plenty to Talk about, Trolley 
Company Finds 


No Dearth of Copy for Twin City Railway, After It Decided That 
Good-will and Good Business Run Well in Double Harness 


+y*HE street railway systsm of 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, the 
win City Rapid Transit Com- 
any, is using paid advertising 
pace in newspapers in addition to 
pace in its own cars to gain the 
good-will of the peo- 


in six daily newspapers of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in this cam- 
paign. Supplementary advertising 
is also being done in smaller local 
newspapers. Car-card advertising 
is carried in two windows of all 





ple of these two cities. 
“While we know 
juite well that the 
public is always fair 
its collective deal- 
ings, once it has the 
facts,” Vincent O. 
Law, general pas- 
senger agent of this 
street railway, tells 
PRINTERS’ INK, “there 
have been many cases 
where we believe it 
has been misinformed, 
and we on the other 
hand have been mis- 
understood. We well 
realize that we may 
have made mistakes, 
ut we know that we 
have one of the best 
street-car systems in 
the country for ser- 
vice, economy of op- 
ration and for per- 
sonnel, 
“We have a six- 
nt fare here while 
the average rate of 
are in 273 cities in 
\merica is 7.35 cents, 
ith a ten-cent fare 







THREE WISE MEN 


TALK ON 


The High Cost of 
Motoring 






Minneapolis Street Railway 
Company 








lected in 144 cities. — 
With these facts in 
ind, the manage- 
wnt knowing that e 
isunderstanding can result only 
ill-will, determined ‘to do its 
irt in erasing it. We have de- 
ded that one good solution of 
e situation is to get before the 
ublic the truth about the system, 
d its problem, with the hope of 
uilding good-will and good busi- 


Space is being used once a week 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING TELLS WHY IT IS ECONOMICAL 


TO USE STREET CARS 


cars of the street-car system. 

In all of this advertising space 
the copy that has been employed 
has been educational. Some of it 
is distinctly helpful and constitutes 
a service for the community. 
There is, in this class, for example, 
a large newspaper advertisement 
that gave an alphabetical list 
of Minneapolis schools, showing 
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locations, and street-car lines oper- 
ating to the schools, for the bene- 
fit of school children and teachers. 

The “Lost and Found Bureau” 
of this railway system is ap- 
parently not properly used or 
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favorable. Mr. Law, the genera! 
passenger agent of the company, 
who was previously quoted, tells 
Printers’ INK that the company 
knows that this advertising “is 
doing a tangible amount of good.” 











“Comes back” with an Idea |; 


BILL, the MOTORMAN {A > 


to the “Old Man” 





how we could give every- 
body a seat at 5:30 when | 
the whole town wants to | 
go home at once. 
sketch I enclose is pretty | 
crude but the car builder 

will get the hunch. 


Yours truly, Gath 


| 

—lI've been thinking over | 
* ea 

| 

| 






The | 











A CAR CARD THAT IS AIMED AT THE CREATION OF GOOD-WILI 


thought of by the car-riding pub- 
lic. In one advertisement the 
company says: “In an average 
day, fifty lost articles reach this 
department; but only about 40 per 
cent of these are ever claiméd.” 
This is another example of copy 
that is virtually a service for the 
public. 

Other copy, written in a humor- 
ous vein, explains the troubles that 
beset a street railway company 
and thereby prevents unjust criti- 
cism. Witness the following quota- 
tion from a car-card advertise- 
ment: 

“Bill the motorman writes to 
square himself. You might drop 
a line to the party that gets on at 
10th Street every morning. He 
was pretty well ‘het’ up because 
he was late on the job this A. M. 
—might explain that when a Lin- 
coln Junior tries to crowd us off 
the track we’re not hurt much, but 
traffic is apt to be tied up in a 
knot meantime.” 

By avoiding serious and ponder- 
ous discussions in its copy the 
company has been rewarded with 
the continued interest of the pub- 
lic in its campaign. It has re- 
ceived much comment from the 
public on the campaign and the 
bulk of that comment has been 


Staff Changes on _ Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle” 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has a; 
pointed Thomas F. Mulhern to succeed 
M. P. Goodfellow as sales manager 
the classified advertising department o: 
December 11. Roy Goodfellow, wi 
has been with the Brooklyn Times, has 
joined the staff of the Daily Eagle 
sales promotion manager. 





Phenol Sodique Account with 
R. A. Foley Agency 


Hance Brothers & White, Inc., pha 
maceutical chemists of Philadelphia 
have placed their advertising account 
for “Phenol Sodique” with The Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, In 
Philadelphia. A newspaper campaign is 
being conducted. 





Joins Los Angeles, Cal., 
“Herald” 


Earl R. Obern has resigned as assis 
tant cashier of The Old National Bank 
Battle Creek, Mich., and on Januar 
1,61923, will take charge of the fina: 
cial advertising department of the I 
Angeles, Cal., Herald. 





Story, Brooks & Finley Open 
St. Louis Office 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., New 
York publishers’ representatives, have 
opened a St. Louis office. C. J. Ede! 
man, formerly manager of national ad 
vertising for the St. Louis Star, wi 
be in charge. 
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good 
t 
oklyn Look “behind the scenes”—see the different 
— ways they operate! All explained in our new book. 
a There are five fundamentally different types of 
cages agencies. Not all can serve you equally well. Each 
so type has its limitations. Different advertisers get 
their best service from different types. 

with What type agency should serve you best? Our 
- book “Types of Agencies” will help you. Write now. 
delphia 
accou t IF 

ichard you area corporate 
loans i FRE officer, general, sales or 

advertising manager of a manufactur- 

1] ing concern. To others $1 with order. 
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W. T. Laing with “Capper’s 
Weekly” 


W. T. Laing, who has been the New 
York manager of the Gundlach Adver- 
tising Agency, has been made adver- 
tising manager of Capper’s Weekly. He 
will be stationed in New York tem- 
porarily, but later will move to Wash- 
ington, where the Eastern edition of 
Capper’s Weekly will be published. 


M. P. Goodfellow to Join New 
York “American” 


M. P. Goodfellow, classified adver 
tising manager of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, on December 11 will join the 
New York American as an advertising 
executive. Before joining the Daily 
Eagle, Mr. Goodfellow was city editor 
of the Brooklyn Times and at one time 
was with the New York Mail. 





Floyd Short to Direct Seed 
Advertising Account 


The Albert Dickinson Company, Chi- 
cago seed and feed house, has _ placed 
its advertising account with Floyd Short 
and Partners, Chicago advertising 
agency. Campaigns in farm and poul 
try papers are in progress now and a 
more aggressive sales effort is planned 
for 1923. 


Seelye & Brown to Direct 
A. P. W. Advertising 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, Al 
bany, N. Y., manufacturer of toilet 
paper and paper towels, has appointed 
Seelye & Brown, Inc., Detroit agency, 
to handle its advertising. The company 
plans a broad campaign in national mag 
azines and newspapers.to begin early in 
1923 


Chicago Agency to Advertise 
Wisconsin Motors 


The Wisconsin Motor Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee. has placed its 
advertising account with Jenkins, Far- 
son & Walberg, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency. Plans for 1923 call for 
campaigns in the automobile, marine 
and industrial fields. 

® 


Denver Agency Opens San 
Francisco Office 


The Echternach Advertising Agency, 
denver, has opened a branch office at 
San Francisco. A. V. Echternach will 
be in charge of this office. 


“Yachting” Appoints Western 
Representatives 


Bruns & Webber, Chicago publishers’ 
representatives, have been appointed 
Western representatives of Yachting, 
New York. 
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Boston Hotels Jointly Adver- 
tise Their Hospitality 


New England hospitality is made tl 
subject of co-operative copy being use 
in newspaper space by a group of Bos 
ton hotels. Under a picture of an I 
dian, giving a sign of welcome, appea: 
the headline invitation, “Come ofte n 
increasing numbers and stay longer.” 

After recalling Samoset, the Bay Path 
and other historical associations, t 
copy goes on: 

“All roads, railway or highway, le 
in lines of association back to Ne 
England. Every season presents 
attraction in varied holiday dress, ar 
the country never was more picturesque 
in its unsurpassed variety and beaut 
never more inviting in its absorbing 
associations. 

“At the doorways of our many hot« 
awaits your personal regional welcom 
Competent, genial, cultured, stra‘glht 
forward, dependable man-power stands 
face to face with hands outstretched + 
offer greetings, service and associat 
citizenship in- all our restful  c¢ 
munities. 

“Here is peace of mind; relaxation 
contact with landscape, wide waters and 
rugged mountains never so varied; ’ 
transportation from, place to place; de se 
association with the best of inspiri 
traditions; rest and comfort among 
people who, loving their homelar 
gladly impart to you the enthusiasm for 
its resources, its interests, its associa 
tions and its beauty.” 


How Advertising Has Helped 
the Wamsutta Mills 


The advertising campaign of t 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass 
was an important factor in maintaining 
full volume distribution of its she 
and pillow cases in a period of natior 
wide depression, according to Charles | 
Broughton, treasurer. The mill cor 
ducted a campaign to effect dire 
marketing of Wamsutta sheets and pil 
low cases. Mr. Broughton stated th 
the results were very satisfactory an 
that the advertising is now having 
noticeable effect on the marketability 
of the mills’ other products. 

Irrespective of indirect and untra 
able benefits accruing from its adver 
tising. Mr. Broughton said that t 
actual results traceable through 
records were sufficient to warrant 
expenditure. The mill, he stated, h 
received inquiries not only from every 
part of the United States but from 
most every country in the world as 
direct result of the advertising. 

Mr. Broughton stated that fro r 
present indications, it is expected wi 
in another year that the Wamsutta - Il 
will have taken itself out of the class 
of grey goods mills, being able 
market virtually its entire product 
the finished state. 





m 


z 





The advertising account of _ the 
Frances Fox Laboratories, New York 
hair specialists, has been placed wi 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 
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Make actual sales 


IANT ADS are an essential link in the well-wrought 

campaign. Because they are exactly like your 
National copy, Giant Ads are a conspicuous reminder of 
your advertising. Seen in your dealer's store, they 
reawaken the decision-to-buy, formed when the magazine 
and newspaper copy was read. 


Giant Ads complete the campaign; with a relatively 
slight expenditure for a series of Giant Ads, you can in- 
sure the effectiveness of your National appropriation. 

Giant Ads—enlargements of magazine or newspaper 
advertisements—can be made in any size up to 38” x 50” 
and in any number of colors. The cost is surprisingly low. 


Write or telephone for rate card, descriptive booklet and 
samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 
117 East 24th Street New York 


Phones: MADison Square 9676-9677, 9124, 10258 
Pittsburgh Office: Century Bldg. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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There's this 


ee ty a ee 


— 


Winning the dealer’s genu- 
ine approval is as much 
advertising’s responsibility 
as is winning the customer’s 
preference. 
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vertising of 


The Other Clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


American Chamber of Economics, Inc., 
A lt and ed: I serv- 
ice for executives 

The American Multigraph Sales 

Company, 
The Multigraph. 

Atlantic Stamping Company, 
Household utensils. 

The Austin Company, 

Standard and special factory 
buildings 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding. bookkeeping, calculating 
and billing machines. ‘ 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 

Company, 
Great Lakes steamship lines. 

The Cleveland Provision Company, 

“Wiltshire” meat products. 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 
“Fenestra’’ solid steel windows a 
Detroit springs. 
The Fox Furnace Company, 
“Sunbeam"™ furnaces. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 
Electric household appliances. 

The Gipsolite Company, 

“Gipsolite’’ wallboard. 

The Glidden Company, 

Paints and varnishes, iocuding 
“Jap-a-lac” and “ Ripolin 

The Outlook Company, 

Automobile windshield cleaners and 
rear view mirrors. 





Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
of General Electric Company . 
“‘Ivanhoe"’ metal refiectors and 
illuminating glassware. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Coal mining machinery, electric loco- 
motives, elevating, conveying an 
crushing machinery 

National Lamp Works 

of General Electric Company, 
National Mazda lamps. 


R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor gears. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 
> op Process Asbestos Protected 

etal. 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis, and 
Hotel Pennsyloania in New York. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for motor vehicles. 

Un.ted 7 Chain & Forging 

Cc -ompany 
“McK ay’ * tire chains and commercial 
and industrial chains of all kinds. 

University School, 

College preparatory school. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

turing Company, 
Electric apparatus, appliances and 
supplies, including household 
4 ~Ssaving devices. 

Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage batteries. 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 





uller & Smith | 


DVERTISING-CLEVELAND 
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DECALCOMANIE | 
| The Qua lity 4d nsfer Goes on forever’) 


A “GOOD-AD” WINDOW SIGN is a 
simple, inexpensive dealer advertisement. 
It is seen by all who pass and enter a 
store where the goods are sold. It iden- 
tifies the dealer, and impresses the cus- 
tomer. It tells its message at the right 
time, with no lost motion. It’s the neces- 
sary link to all advertising, and the 
corner-stone to be laid at the start. When 
other advertising is gone, forgotten and 
paid for in larger sums, this simple, inex- 
pensive “Dealer Help” remains for years. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for 
illustrated literature and details of non-obligating, free 
sketch offer. 


We have some particularly interesting information 
for advertising agents. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 


























Smoothing the Professional Frown 
against Advertising 


Professional Hostility Is Passing—Many Old-Line Medical Products Are 
Increasing Sales by Going Direct to the Masses 


Exvtis Compary 
Boston 

‘ditor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you published articles at any 
ime showing how a so-called “ethical’ 
reduct can expand its sales by adopt 
ng advertising? For instance, there are 
rms which have secured distribution and 
. certain sale by detailing to the medi- 
al profession and advertising in medi- 
al journals, Some of these hesitate to 
idvertise to the public because they do 
not want to risk tearing down their 
wresent backing of doctors. We would 
wpreciate any information you could 
give us as to how this problem has 
een handled. 

A. W. Exttrs Company, 
H. C. MacGowan. 


A. WF. 


DVERTISING has never had 
4 a more difficult problem to 
wrestle with than that presented 
in the letter from the A, W. Ellis 
Company. It is not necessary to 
recall the old patent medicine 
days for the sake of illustration. 
kat is largely a thing of the past. 
Yet, one cannot say a solution has 
been found. Who is there capable 
of answering with a voice of au- 
thority the question, When may a 
medical product be advertised to 
the public without incurring the 
enmity of physicians? Certain 
medical items have been nationally 
advertised and at the same time 
maintained the good-will of the 
M. D. Others have failed miser- 
ably. In fact there are numerous 
instances of concerns that were 
broken on the rocks of profes- 
sional hostility toward general 
advertising. 

The reason is the impossibility 
of formulating definite standards. 
The border line between those 
medical products which may and 
may not be advertised is un- 
usually hazy. This is clearly and 
logically explained in a letter from 
Dr. F. H. Peck of the medical de- 
partment of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
who writes: 

The question raised in your inquirer’s 
letter is a vital one with many manu- 
facturers whose chief field is in the 
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medical and allied professions, but who 
find the public a tempting bait. 

The hostility of the medical professi>n 
toward advertising dates back to the 
earliest advertising efforts, and_ is 
founded on sound and rational objec 
tions. The war undoubtedly had a 
marked effect in lessening certain angles 
of this hostility, but, nevertheless, the 
antipathy of the medical profession to 
advertising in its generally applied sense 
will always be a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

To answer the last question: “How 
may it be overcome,?” is not an easy 
task. The physician’s antagonism 
toward the advertising of products or 
service, to the public, which are in 
tended primarily for the amelioration of 
disease, is too deep-seated to be over- 
come. The physician realizes that which 
the public does not—that medicine, gen 
erally speaking, does not cure disease, 
however valuable it may be in tiding 
over a temporary need. The physician 
knows that Nature is the real healer of 
our bodily ills. 

The physician knows also that the use 
of medicine is shamefully abused, and 
that the vast majority of people would 
be far better off without the continuous 
drugging that seems to be the rule. 

hese reasons do not form the only 
foundation for the objections to adver 
tising medical products, but they are 
very important ones. 

On the other hand—many products 
used by physicians can be legitimately 
advertised, and it is sometimes difficult 
even to the medical man to know where 
to draw the line. As a general thing, 
one rule can be laid down, namely: 
that in such a highly specialized field as 
this unquestionably is, efforts along this 
line are usually fraught with grave 
danger. The road is full of the wrecks 
of those who have attempted it and 
who have failed. Nevertheless, if the 
product to be advertised has a legitimate 
place with the public, it can be suc- 
cessfully advertised, both to the public 
and to the medical profession. 

The first thing needed, however, is an 
understanding—a thorough one, not 
merely a superficial use of the patter 
too frequently mistaken for ethics—in 
other words, a genuine grasp of the 
ethics of the medical profession, such as 
comes only through education, training, 
and the broadest possible experience. 
Successfully to advertise in this way, 
every step must be radically different 
from the “appeals” which can be made 
to the public by any other class of 
merchandiser, 


The customary method of in- 
troducing a medical item is to em- 
ploy detail men to call on the 
physicians and distribute samples, 
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literature and where possible ex- 
plain the merits. of a product. 
The salary of these detail men 
runs up to $250 a month. Hotel, 
transportation and other expenses 
add from $30 to $75 a week. 
The detail men are able to 
see from three to eighteen or 
twenty physicians a day. Prob- 
ably the average is an even dozen 
calls. Consequently, the cost of 
each interview may run from 50 
cents to $1.50. 

In this manner medical items 
find their way to market. - The 
procedure is slow, cumbersome, 
expensive and rarely effective. 

Several years ago one of the 
old-line medical houses took the 
bit in its teeth and advertised to 
the laity. Of course this drastic 
move was not made without some 
trepidation, even though careful 
investigation had been made prior 
to the inception of the campaign 
to determine what the attitude of 
the medics would be. In fact, sev- 
eral of these preparations went to 
the public with the consent of the 
doctors. Before Baumé Analge- 
sique, manufactured by Thomas 
Leeming & Company, began its 
general campaign, 700 letters were 
mailed to leading physicians 
throughout the country asking 
what their attitude would be on 
the proposed campaign. We 
understand more than 570 replies 
were received and that in all but 
two instances the doctors ex- 
pressed approval of the new policy. 

Everybody will not be so fortu- 
nate as that. Certainly though it 
was a sign of the times. Others 
followed suit and many legitimate 
preparations are now advertised 
nationally. Advertising is no 
longer the red flag it formerly 
was to the doctor. He doesn’t 
rear up and kick over the traces 
when he sees the advertising of 
one of his favorite prescriptions. 

Naturally there are exceptions. 
There are certain medical prod- 
ucts that cannot and should not be 
advertised to the masses. 

But, the so-called harmless 
preparations have a_ legitimate 
right to make a direct appeal. As 
we said before, however, it is im- 
possible to lay down any rule-of- 
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thumb measure by which one may 
determine whether or not his ad- 
vertising would receive the sanc- 
tion and blessing of physicians. As 
conditions are at present, the 
only procedure one may follow 
with safety is to secure the pro- 
fession’s QO. on any contem- 
— campaign.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


The Fourth Year Opens 
Auspiciously 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FoREIGN 
Lancuace Newspapers, Inc. 
New York, Dec. 2, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


If it is not too late, I wish to give 
myself the pleasure of extending our 
congratulations on the occasion of the 
third anniversary of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Printers’ Inx and Printers’ 
Ink Monthly are rendering an invalu- 
able service to American business in 
general and to the advertising profes 
sion in particular. And may I add that 
your wholesome influence has been a 
most important factor in the develop 
ment of sound business practises among 
those who are interested in promoting 
a better understanding of the market 
represented by the thousands of our 
fellow-citizens of foreign birth who read 
the foreign language press. 

NatHan H. Serpman, 
President. 


Death of M. J. Lawrence 


M. J. Lawrence, farm paper publish 
er, died at Washington, D. C., on No 
vember 30. 

Mr. Lawrence purchased The Ohi 
Farmer in 1873 and, later, the Michigan 
Farmer and the Pennsylvania Farmer. 
With these publications he formed th« 
Lawrence Publishing Company at 
Cleveland, of which he was president 
for 27 years. Because of ill health, Mr. 
Lawrence retired from business about 
a year ago, selling his publications to 
Senator Arthur Capper. He was 79 
years of age. 


Address on Color for T. P. A. 


A. S. Allen, sales manager of Philip 
Ruxton, Inc., will address the Technica! 
Publicity Association on “The Value of 
Color in Advertising” at a meeting to 
be held at the Machinery Club, New 
York, on the evening of December 8. 


With Direct Mail Advertising 
Association 


Frank L. Pierce, for many years with 
the advertising department of the Rem 
ington Typewriter Company, has been 
appointed secretary and treasurer of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
Detroit. 
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Twelve of a Series 


: . ¥ 
Hampton Shops 
18 Gast 50% Street 
farmg St Patricks Catheoral 
New York 
September 19th, 1922. 


Miss Virginia Salbura, 

Manager of the Fifth Avenue Departaent, 
Seribner'e Magazine, 

509 Fifth Avenue, 

New fork City. 


Dear Mies talburn:- 


We believe the Fifth Avenue section of 
Seriboer's is valuable to Hampton Shope as an advertising 
medium, and have used it consistently twelve times a year 
for severe years. 





Thile it ie very difficult for us to 
trace direct sales through any one sedius, we do believe 
that the consistent use of educational advertising in « 
publication reaching such a large number of intelligent 
readers brings better results in the long run, than adver- 
tising plapmed to sell specific articles or used occasionally. 


The Fifth Avenue Departaent ie in iteelr 
educational, keeping the readers in other sections of the 
country conversant with the most interesting high-class 
merciiandise to be found in the Hew York shops, and any 
work along these lines is valuable .> the advertisers. 





Sc a Se i ff: a SN 








January Number 112,000 Copies One of The Quality Group 
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Schoolmaster Gets a 
Bright Pupil 


Srranc & Prosser 
SeaTtTLe, Nov. 21, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the Schoolmaster’s department 
Printers’ InK recently carried ref 
erence to the plan of the Jantzen Knit 
ting Company for attaching to each 
bathing suit manufactured by that co:n- 
pany a few threads for mending the 
garment in case of need. 

We clipped out this item and for 
warded it to O. A. Kjos, president of 
the Saxony Knitting Company, another 
one of the Northwest’s very successful 
knitting concerns. You may be inter 
ested in his comments: 

“For next season’s 
we are attaching to 
small strong envelope 
of rubber buttons together 
ficient yarn for mending such, as men 
tioned in the article you have sent us. 
On the outside of the envelope there is 
a schedule of sizes to fit approximately 
persons of a certain weight. On the 
reverse side of the envelope instructions 
for taking care of and washing worsted 
bathing suits. 

“The greatest difficulty with a thing 
of this kind, perhaps, is the fact that 
the retailers themselves are not care 
ful in saving or seeing that these little 
courtesies extended by a manufacturer 
are always ‘turned over,’ because in 
the hurry of selling and on busy after 
noons in the scramble for the right size 
much, I am sorry to say, is lost, but we 
hope to have safeguarded this by the 
fact that the envelope is of a very strong 
texture and the fact that the buttons 
are attached by a substantial cord.” 

Stranc & Prosser, 
W. T. Prosser. 


The 


1922. 


bathing suit line 
every garment a 
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Railroad Adds Direct Mail to 
Its Campaign 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which 


has been using large space in the 
newspapers and other mediums to ad 
vertise its service to business men, has 
added direct mail to its campaign. 
Reprints of its newspaper advertise- 
ments are being sent to lists of repre 
sentative business men in the terri 
tories covered. Across the top of the 
reprints is reproduced, in the writing 
of the Division Passenger Agent and 
signed by him, the phrase. “I know this 
is absolutely so. Would like to have 
you try it.” 


Southern Bridge Company 
Appoints A. L. Erickson 


A. L. Erickson, formerly with the 
advertising department of Armour & 
Company. Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising and publicity manager of the 
Gandy Bridge Company, St. Petersburg. 
Fla. He has directed the art and motion 
picture work of the Armour company. 
’. A. Garson, formerly with Toby 
Rubovits, Chicago printer, succeeds Mr 
Erickson with Armour & Company. 
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Increased Advertising Due to 
Prosperity, Education and 
the Automobile 


Charles C. Parlin, of the Curtis Pul 
lishing Company, in addressing th 
students of Temple University, Phila 
delphia, said that the great increase i: 
advertising during the past decade was 
due to prosperity, education and th 
automobile. Prosperity made it possib! 
for the public to buy; education taug! 
them to be discriminating and so t 
buy advertised goods; the automobik 
forced the small dealer in the smal 
towns to carry advertised goods or los 
his customers to the nearby larger 
cities. “‘Advertising is the most inter 
esting part of present-day business,” h 
said. “It deals only with the future. It 
is publicity that must bear a message. 

‘Most conspicuous among the moder: 
tendencies in advertising,” he continued 
‘is the growing realization that natior 
ally advertised goods are quality goods 
and must necessarily be, for it is the 
repeat which makes money for th 
advertiser.” He pointed out that na 
tional advertising was intended to oper 
the way and that a competent sales 
force > selling 


must do the 
A New Publication for the 


Gift Trade 


The first issue of Giftwares, 
monthly publication for the gift mer 
chandise trade, will be published Jan 
uary 1, 1923, by the Giftwares Publishing 
Company. Inc., New York. The qe 
cal will have a page size of 5% by 8 
inches. 

The officers of the Giftwares Pub 
lishing Company are Albert B. Abrams 
William S. Donnelly, David Manle, 
and Harry H Herzberg Mr. Herzberg 
is business manager of Giftwares. H¢ 
was formerly with the advertising staff 
of The Gift and Art Shop, New York 


Accounts with 
. M. Masse 


account of The Stet 
ling Mfg. Company, Cleveland, man 
ufacturer of automotive and pd oat 
equipment, has been placed with S. M 
Masse, advertising counsel of that city 
The Union Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of bottle clean 
ing machinery; the Seneca Battery Cor 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., stordge bat 
tery manufacturer, and the Peerblow 
Mfg. Company, Leetsdale, Pa., maker of 
alcohol blow torches, also have appoint 
ed S. Masse as advertising counsel 


New 


The a ve rtising 


Peed Sales Manager for 
Willys-Overland 
Tohn N. Willys. president of the 
Willys-Overland Company, has appointed 
L.. G. Peed as sales manager, to succeed 
A. C. Barber, who recently resigned 
to take the presidency and management 
of the Overland Motor Company, 
Chicago. 
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ue to 
ind 
Subject: Ability to Succeed Without Advertising 
is Pul ’ 
1g th Gentlemen: 
Phila 
ye When we are approached by a prospective client, one of 
nd th the first questions which comes to our mind is: “Has this | 
— prospect had the ability to succeed in his business without j 
“gs advertising?” There are many firms that take up adver- 
»mobil: tising after they have failed to make headway without it. ; 
oo They take up advertising as a last resort, as a drowning man : 
se 
large: grasps at a straw. 
inter 7 P : 
ss,” hk No one with any great experience ever contends that a 
_ It firm must do magazine, newspaper, street-car or billboard 
~ advertising in order to be successful. In fact very few 
tinued advertising agencies of wide experience want to take on a 
— client who is not successful in building up his business 
f th whether he has used any advertising or not. 1 
yr the ‘ a ; 
at na Take ourselves for example. Our firm has been in busi- ' 
| 


> oper ness, under the same ownership and management, for more 
es than a quarter century. We are fairly representative of 
the best thought and practice in the advertising agency 

field. We have an inherent mistrust of taking on the adver- 

tising account of any company which has been newly formed, 

no matter how much capital it may appear to have, for such 

a company has not as yet worked out its problems. Even 


on though the same men who are managing it may have been 
AP one successful in some other line, the new firm has problems of 
eriodi its own. Its personnel must learn team work. Its factory 
ry 8! must learn to produce in compeiition with old, established 

Pub factories. Its salesmen must be able to sell economically 
brams, against all old competition. Its advertising must be able to 


fanley find a weakness in competitive advertising. 


Then, too, a new firm starts with no business. It is forced 
to go through the first period with a tremendous overhead 
until its volume of sales reaches a point which will carry the 
burden in a percentage commensurate to that trade. 


It has been said that 95% of all retail firms change their 


Ster names inside of ten years, showing that they needed new capi- 
man. tal or new management. In like manner advertising accounts 
er are coming and going, not only in and out of any specific 
city advertising agency, but in and out of magazines, newspapers 
mene. and all other forms of advertising. 
clean 
_ Most of such transients have not, in the first place, been 
oad able to make their business successful without advertising 
ker of and therefore are not on a sound basis for operating a 
eet successful advertising campaign. 

sc 

Very truly yours, 

for 

the WPL euld Company 
yinted os 
ccees! 60 W. 35 St, N. Y. Advertising Agency 
a Charter Member A.A.A.A. 
‘men 


pany, Th: next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of Dec. 21. 
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CANADA LEADS WORLD 
IN TRADE WITH STATES 


Canadian Press Despatch 


Washington, Oct. 11.—Canada tops 
the list of countries in trade with the 
United States during August, statistics 
issued today by the department of 
trade and commerce disclose. 

The United States sold more goods 
to Canada than to any other country, 
and also bought more goods from the 
dominion during the month. Canada 
ordinarily is second only to Great 
Britain in the volume of trade with thi 
country. 

During August, however, both ex- 
ports and imports from the dominion 
were a million dollars above those of 
the Old Country. The figures are: 

Canada—Exports, $56,000,000, against 
$68,000,000 in August, 1921; imports, 
$32,000,000, against $24,000,000 in 
August, 1921. 

Great Britain—Exports, $55,000,000, 
against $85,000,000 in August, 1921; im- 
ports, $31,000,000, against $16,000,000 in 
August, 1921. 

It will be noted that these figures 
reflect Canada’s improved trade position 
as regards this country. While the 
value of the goods which the United 
States sold the dominion dropped $12,- 
000,000, as against the corresponding 
month of last year, Canada increased 
her sales to the United States by $8,- 
000,000 over the sales of August, 1921. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 








Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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(see left hand page) 


you desire to share in Canada’s 
prosperity tell all the people of 
Canada you want their business. 


The quickest, surest, most 
efficient way is to adver- 
tise in their newspapers. 


BECAUSE—in Canada the Daily 
Newspapers cofistitute the “Na- 
tional Advertising Medium.” 


10% of your U. S. appropriation 
0 will give you a comprehensive 


advertising campaign in Can- 
ada. 


Use These Papers to Cover Canada 
The Maritime Market The Ontario Market 


Population Newspaper 
St. John, N. B...55,000 Telegraph & Times eg ne al 
St. John, N. B. ; 255,000 Journal ‘ Ad 
Halifax, N. 8...75,000 Chronicle & Echo jee 0°00 ——. 
The Quebec Market -, Cathe - 19,000 Standard 
Population Newspaper Seaente , Gi _ tor 
oad 500 is, ——— (French) 7 
egrap! 
The Prairie Market 





azette 
ee La Patrie (French) 
Montreal 339,060 La Presse (French) Popul. 
Free Press 


The Pacific Market winnlnss. Bien. 290,000 : 
Peoutetiee Newspaper ask... 35, Leader & Post 
5,000 —_ . . Phoenix & Star 
mes q 200 , id 
Colonist . Journal 


OF CANADA 

















General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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We Had to Buy 
More Presses 


---THE TORONTO DAILY STAR'S growth in 
circulation to a present average of over | 19,000 a day. 
---And the circulation growth of THE TORONTO 
STAR WEEKLY (Sunday edition) to over 145,000 
per week. 


---Made pressroom enlargement necessary, and more 
presses. 

--- Two new five-roll super-speed presses from R. Hoe 
& Co., of very latest design, are now being erected 
and will be in operation about the beginning of the 
new year. — 

--- This additional equipment will make it possible for 
THE STAR to give both readers and advertisers 
better and more expeditious service. 

---It will lift the restraint from volume of display 
advertising, which has for some time been a serious 
problem. 

---In making up the list of papers for use in this field 
next year Advertising Agencies can secure for their 
clients profitable publicity by the inclusion of Daily 
and Sunday editions of THE STAR, each of which 
has the largest circulation in its field. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H, EDDY CO. 


New York Bofton Chicago 
Fitth Avenue Building Old South Building People’s Gas Building 


MONTREAL Representative---J. B. Rathbone, Transportation Building 
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Changing Selling Policies to Meet 
Changed Business Conditions 






Service Selling Which Puts Service above Immediate Sales Has Proved 


Its 


Worth 


By Clark T. Cutting 


General Sales Manager, The Lamson Company 


Ov selling policies today are 
radically different from those 
of five years ago. Throughout the 
whole business world there has 
been a general tendency toward a 
new method of selling—the method 
we term “service selling.” I be- 
lieve it is a trend of the times. In 
our case we have changed sharply 
from the customary methods and 
our selling today is on an entirely 
different plane from that of a few 
years ago. 

Just what do we mean by ser- 
vice selling? It is a favored 
phrase with us—a phrase we con- 
stantly drill into the minds of 
every part of our organization. It 
means a different conception of 
salesmanship from that of days 
gone by. It is selling by serving 
the customer. 

Service, however, is rather a 
loose word and covers a pretty 
wide range of ground, so perhaps 
I can best explain how we regard 
it by one or two concrete illustra- 
tions, which will at the same time 
permit a comparison with the 
methods of olden days. 

A certain store, for many years 
a Lamson customer, had installed 
competitive equipment operating 
on a different principle. It was, 
as the store management thought, 
a step in progress; and in the first 
flush of newness the store was 
well pleased with its purchase. 
Our sales representative main- 
tained a frequent contact with the 
store executives, without active 
attempt to sell but for the purpose 
of continuing friendly relations. 
In the course of time came a whis- 
pering of dissatisfaction. Economic 
conditions following the war had 
changed; the new system became 
more difficult of administration; 
inventory shortages increased. The 
time became ripe for active sales 
effort on our part. Did our. sales- 





man rush in, get the committee of 
executives together and deliver a 
strong talk on the advantages of 
our centralized service, advising 
abandonment of the newer sys- 
tem? That would have been the 
method five years ago; but not 
today. Because, with our concep- 
tion of selling, we do not feel that 
our job is primarily to persuade 
people to buy our equipment and 
not to buy that of a competitor. 
We regard it as our duty to take 
the viewpoint we would have if 
we were the head executive of the 
prospect’s establishment, but in 
addition equipped with the spe- 
cialized knowledge of store sys- 
tems which we possess, and to 
advise the store executives as if 
we were in that position. 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 


Accordingly, in this case the 
salesman approached the store 
executives with the suggestion 
that we could be of help by mak- 
ing a survey of their store service 
system, studying their store sec- 
tion by section and department by 
department, to find the faults and 
weaknesses in the present system, 
whether of organization, operation 
or equipment, and to offer sugges- 
tions for their remedying. The 
survey would be made by a mem- 
ber of a special service depart- 
ment composed of people trained 
in the details of store service, and 
the result would be put into a 
formal report for their considera- 
tion. It would be done without 
charge to the store, the only obli- 
gation being to co-operate freely 
with the service representative and 
to give careful consideration to 
the recommendations when the 
job was done. 

The head of the store agreed 
with the suggestion; the survey 
was made, the formal report ren- 
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dered. Troubles of the present 
system were traced to their source. 
Some were found to be due to 
faulty operation, some to out- 
grown equipment, some to basic 
weaknesses in the latest system 
they had adopted. The report 
recommended modernizing of the 
old Lamson equipment and recom- 
mended certain changes in out- 
station service. It contained fig- 
ures from the store’s own records 
to prove that such changes would 
pay for themselves in payroll sav- 
ings. It recommended elimination 
of the competitive system, not en- 
tirely, but from certain sections 
where the report impartially 
pointed out it was not well adapted 
to meeting today’s conditions; and 
in a few departments it recom- 
mended the installation of the 
competitive system! 

The outcome was a practically 
complete adoption of our recom- 
mendations. 

In another case a manufacturer 
of toothpaste was about to erect 
a new plant. The trained sales 
representative on the job made a 
thorough survey cf office routine 
and system—charted and routed 
the various kinds of correspon- 
dence and papers that had to be 
transported. He then laid out a 
system of pneumatic tubes exactly 
suited to the company’s needs. 
Tubes and carriers were designed 
to accommodate the many kinds 
of documents properly, and pro- 
vided communication between nec- 
essary points most economically ; 
at the same time tubes were 
omitted. where the figures showed 
insufficient volume to justify the 
investment. He studied the fac- 
tory layouts, made changes in the 
grouping and arrangement of 
machinery, the location of assem- 
bly and shipping points, and de- 
signed a system of automatic 
conveyors that practically elimi- 
nated trucking expense. 

INVESTIGATORS DIG DEEP 

The point in both these cases is 
that we went far beyond the me- 
chanics of the equipment we were 
selling and far beyond the argu- 
mentive phase of selling. Our 
whole aim is to put ourselves in 
the position of the client’s own 
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managing executive and to advise 
as impartially as if we were in 
that position. For this reason we 
do not hesitate if we think it is 
for the client’s interest to recom- 
mend equipment not made by us. 
When we do that, the client gains 
complete confidence in us, and is 
all the more ready to accept our 
recommendations where it does 
involve our equipment. 

In some cases a prospect may 
be interested in our equipment, 
but the need or results to be ac- 
complished will not justify the 
investment, or the results may be 
accomplished more economically in 
some other way. In such instances 
we do not hesitate to tell him. 
Although we may kill our imme- 
diate sale, we are serving the 
client’s interest. To cite an in- 
stance: A store wanted to put in 
a new tube line to serve a certain 
department. The salesman studied 
the ground and ther advised that 
the new installation could be 
saved by moving a wrapping desk 
from one side of the store to the 
centre. True, that lost the sale; 
but it served the customer, and his 
respect for us and our future rec- 
ommendations are thereby greatly 
enhanced. 

Down to the smallest sale is this 
policy carried. garage man 
called at the office interested in a 
push car wire line carrier, the 
simplest type made, to connect his 
accessory room with the office for 
transmitting the cash on accessory 
sales to the bookkeeper. It was a 
simple matter of providing me- 
chanical communication between 
two points, and in the old 
days the salesman would have 
quoted the price and expressed 
hope for the order. Not so now. 
The man asked for a price; but 
before quoting, the salesman said: 

“Before I give you the figure 
let’s decide if you are getting just 
exactly what you need”; and ques- 
tioned the prospect in detail about 
the conditions in his garage; his 
method of recording the sale, 
whether he used a sales check and 
what he did with the cash in the 
office. He found the prospect did 
not use a sales check nor have any 
systematic method of recording or 
protecting his cash receipts. The 
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salesman made suitable recom- 
mendations, after which, finding 
the type of carrier would be suit- 
able, he quoted the price. The 
garage man left—to consult his 
partner he said—but the salesman 
had no doubt ‘about the order, 
which in a few days arrived by 
mail without further solicitation. 

Another phase of this policy 1s 
that of selling by means of abso- 
lute evidence. Naturally, sales 
arguments are not entirely elimi- 
nated ;-there is much in any sales 
proposition that is open to debate. 
| do not mean to say that regular 
salesmanship is done away with 
ind that with our system it is no 
longer necessary for a man to be 
able to approach and interest by 
the force of personality and argu- 
ment. But all that is supplemented 
by a regular system of collecting 
actual evidence. This is particu- 
larly true in creating demand for 
new systems or where an old or 
competing system should be 
changed over. A prospective pres- 
entation of a proposition for an 
improved type of central station 
or for the installation of a system 
‘f conveyors in an old manufac- 
turing plant would be preceded by 
actual” study of the situation, by 
the collection and collation of facts 
and figures as to present costs and 
savings that might be made by 
the new equipment. In these days 
the major part of our sales must 
be based on the economy appeal. 
We must get firms to spend 
money by showing them how we 
can save money; and on this 
score argument by itself is of little 
avail. It is a case for actual facts 
and figures. The majority of our 
larger sales are made with the aid 
f written presentation containing 
the actual evidence collected in 
ur survey. 

In the early days of the Lamson 
business, carriers and conveyors 
were regarded by ourselves and 
ur sales organization simply as 
mechanical means of communica- 
tion between various points, and 
were sold on that basis. The 
prospect decided what points he 
would like to connect, and our 
salesman then laid out the equip- 
ment. Fundamentally, carriers and 
conveyors are the same today; but 
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in their application there are many 
angles we deal with which were 
rarely considered before. Today 
we might work out a complete 
combined garage and delivery de- 
partment for a store of which our 
conveyors are simply a minor 
part. In the old days it was up 
to the prospect to design his own 
garage and delivery and we would 
attempt to sell him the conveyors 
after he had decided they were a 
necessary part of his delivery 
scheme. 

All this is the result of a defi- 
nite policy of what, as I have said, 
we term service selling. As may 
be well imagined, it was one thing 
to decide on the policy and another 
to put it into effect. It has been 
necessary for us to change over an 
old sales organization, to upset its 
ideas, to get it into the habit of 
the new methods, to overcome 
prejudice and inertia. Our first 
step in the process was the organ- 
izing of a special service depart- 
ment, which has been previously 
mentioned. This is composed of 
women who have had experience 
and special training in department- 
store operation. This department 
works with the same sales force, 
its function being threefold: 

(1) Pre-sale work—to make de- 
tailed surveys of the larger stores 
and collect the specific informa- 
tion necessary in the preparation 
of a proposition. 

(2) Post-sale work—to help 
stores put new installations into 
effective operation by assisting in 
the training of personnel and 
organization of the system. 

(3) Maintenance work—to help 
old users get better results from 
their systems by overcoming 
faults of operation. 


HELPFUL TO SALES FORCE 


This service department has in 
itself been a great educational in- 
fluence for our sales organization. 
As sales representatives worked 
with it and observed its methods 
and the favorable results, they 
could not help becoming enthusi- 


astic. The department has proved 
one of the most valuable parts of 
our organization, not only for us 
but for clients as well—to such an 
extent, indeed, that merchants 
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have in some instances insisted on 
paying for its work, although it is 
offered without cost or obligation 
as a part of our service policy. 

Nevertheless, from our sales 
organization the service depart- 
ment met with opposition at first. 
It was more than a year before 
they became sold on it. District 
managers looked upon it as an 
added expense which would re- 
duce the profits of their district. 
Salesmen were prone to overlook 
the plan and proceed in the good 
old way because they had not got 
into the habit of the method. 

As we have taken new blood 
into the sales organization we 
have obtained men whose funda- 
mental training fits them to get 
results from our selling policy. 
Industrial men had to be produc- 
tion engineers; new store service 
salesmen were selected because of 
experience in retail stores. But 
our greatest task has been educat- 
ing the older men in the things 
beyond the equipment. A _ store 
service salesman today, for in- 
stance, must have a pretty inti- 
mate knowledge not only of the 
mechanics of carriers and con- 
veyors, but of many phases of 
retail store operation as well. He 
must have a_ familiarity with 
credit handling, with sales check 
systems, with accounting and bill- 
ing, with methods of training and 
supervising retail salespeople. He 
must be familiar not only with 
their general principles, but with 
actual methods of application in 
many different establishments. 
The industrial salesman must 
know factory management and 
office systems, and his problem is 
further complicated by the fact 
that he has so many varieties of 
business to deal with. One day 
he may have to devise a system 
for a laundry; next for a textile 
mill; then for a shoe factory; 
and then he may have. to work 
out a communicating system for 
an insurance company or a bank! 

Information on these various 
matters is conveyed to our men by 
means of frequent information 
bulletins. These are often used by 
district managers as bases for 
discussion at their sales confer- 
ences. As our sales executives 
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travel about the country visiting 
district offices, meetings are held 
and men are quizzed on their 
knowledge of the contents of th 
various bulletins. Through thise 
means our men are constantly he 
ing brought to avhigher standard 
of expertness. 

These changes in selling policy 
have helped us in meeting the 
strenuous conditions throuch 
which we have passed in the last 
two years. In service selling we 
have combined both an ideal and 
a practical selling method. 


Why the State of Maine 
Should Be Advertised 


The need of the State of Maine for 
advertising campaign to sell the fact that 
its farm land is much less expensive 
than in the Middle West is suggesied 
by Frederick G. Fassett in the Boston 
Transcript. The average acre of Maine 
farm land sells for $21 while the a 
age per acre for farms throughout the 
country is quoted as $57, although it 
$163 in Illinois, $104 in Indiana and 
$199 in Iowa. 

“Here is an indication of the same 
purpose as that which caused the New 
Hampshire board of publicity to cond: _ 
a publicity campaign in Middle Wester 
States in order to attract farmers 
Mr. Fassett points out. “Maine wants 
farmers as settlers. One of the popula 
tion movements of the coming years may 
be the drift to the East by young men 
who want to farm their own land 

“Doubtless there are many such wh 
lack the means to acquire farms in 
States where the price per acre is more 
than double that at which land in N¢ 
England is available. One of the pr b 
lems suggested by the recent Maine sur 
vey is that of getting the facts before 
the public beyond the borders of N« 
England. 

“The appeal to the young man to 
come East and settle in Maine will be 
based on the advantages which the Stat 
offers for general agriculture, the in 
crease of dairying, the opportunity 
afforded the farmer by the State’s exten 
sive canning industry and the feasibility 
of raising small ‘bunches’ of beef.” 


Knit Goods Association 


Changes Name 
The Knit Goods Manufacturers 
America, at its semi-annual meeting a! 
Utica, N. Y., changed its name to t 
Associated Knit Underwear Manuf 
turers of America. 


New Advertising Service in 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ellis B. Usher, Burr E. Lee and 
David M. Puerner have formed a co 
partnership at Milwaukee, Wis., to e 
gage in the advertising service business 
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Advertisers and agents wishing to sell 
the business market know that The NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS reaches that market with bull's-eye direct~- 
ness. They are using it as a most direct way of 
getting their sales messages immediately into the 
hands of the leading business executives of the 
country. ‘They are buying it to give their an- 
nouncements an extra showing in their richest 
field. 


Our rate is about half the average class 
rate. 


With heartiest good wishes, 
Yours very troly, 
« * 
Mr. W. Jd. Ferry, Pres., 
Verry-Banly Adv. Co., Director of Advertising, 
1110 Grand Avenne, Wee 
Kansas City, Mo. The NATION'S BUSINESS. 
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Chevrolet and the Banker’s Good 
Will—Chevrolet Motor Company uses 
full pages in the Burroucus CLEARING 
House not so much to sell motor cars 
to bankers as to sell them the Chevro- 
let organization and insure a proper 
appreciation of its outstanding posi- 
tion in the industry. Chevrolet knows 
that there is no more important in- 
fluence in any community than the 
banker, who underwrites its business, 
holds the key to credit and sways so 
largely the thinking of its citizenship. 


Have you sufficiently considered the 
banker as a powerful force in your 
business—in his relations with your 
dealers, your agents or your customers, 
and in his attitude towards your in- 
dustry? 

Get and keep his good will. Burroucus 
Curearinc House offers you the means. 
It reaches every one of the 40,000 banks 
in the United States and Canada— at 
least one senior officer in each bank, 
and in the larger banks several officers 
—covering the market with a thorough- 
ness that is unique. 





Edited by Burroughs and printed by 
Burroughs but it doesn’t discuss Bur- 
roughs. Devoted solely to banking. 


hedaman ~~; --y yo | 
terest you. Let us send them. 





THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Sey by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE VICE-PRESIDENT |" 


in charge of publicity for a large §,,’; 
bank wrote one of our clients for 


son 
him 


permission to use the idea behind but: 
a piece of advertising. Later the “a 
vice-president wrote us, in part, as a. 
follows: j nat 
“It is remarkable that whenever a par- = 
ticular piece of advertising appeals to me, job 
sooner or later it develops that it is the to | 
product of your company.” ~~ 
busi 

ing | 

The advertising possibilities of your = 
business, not the size of your appro- Bacl 
priation, are of firstimportance to us. 
ad 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON |= 
INCORPORATED In 


New York Chicago case 
9 Hanover Street 81 East Madison Street oe 

















Boosts Jobber to Retailer; Gains 
Co-operation of Both 


Reliance Manufacturing Company Advertises Distributors’ Virtues and 
Multiplies Work Shirt Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


A GREAT many retailers be- 
lieve that whatever the job- 
ber gets out of the sale of a piece 
of merchandise adds just that 
much more to its cost. By others 
the jobber is looked upon as 

~a rather troublesome and meddle- 
some middleman who has forced 
himself in on the country’s distri- 
bution system and is really as 
much needed as the average per- 
son needs another pair of feet. 

The Reliance Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, maker of 
nationally advertised lines of work 
shirts, felt that in entertaining 
such views retailers were doing a 
costly injustice not only to the 
jobber but to themselves. In an 
effort to combat what it declares 
to be widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the jobber, his functions 
and the beneficial effect he has on 
business the company is conduct- 
ing a unique business-paper adver- 
tising campaign setting forth its 
views of what the jobber really is. 
Backed up by an elaborate direct- 
mail effort the campaign has 
brought an increase in sales which 
the company accepts as ample evi- 
dence that the jobber appreciates 
and needs effective co-operation 
and that he gladly will use it when 
it is extended, 

In a broad way the campaign 
has set out to prove the jobber’s 
case, with the mention of work 
shirts only incidental. The argu- 
ments set forth would apply to 
any jobber, even those completely 
removed from the dry goods line. 
But they are particularly apropos 
in the case of the work shirt be- 
cause the work shirt is really the 
sugar of the dry goods or men’s 
furnishings stock. It has to be 
sold on a close margin. Men 
watch the prices carefully and 
have very decided ideas as to what 
they want to pay for it. 


The standard retail price of a 
work shirt is one dollar in most 
sections of the country. Anybody 
who tries to put across one at a 
higher price, although even with a 
better value, has his troubles. 
Higher priced work shirts are be- 
ing sold in large quantities, of 
course, even by the Reliance com- 
pany itself. But the old standard 
and standby is the dollar shirt. 

During the wartime skyrocket- 
ing period certain jobbers, trying 
to maintain the dollar price, sold 
work shirts of lesser value to re- 
tail at that figure. This brought 
forth an emphatic warning from 
the Reliance company that the 
strongest effort should be made to 
keep up the standard value even 
though sales might temporarily 
suffer. It reasoned that the job- 
bers had, after a long period of 
tribulation, accumulated a real as- 
set as value-givers in work shirts 
and: that this could be swept away 
in less than no time if they al- 
lowed themselves to give inferior 
values so as to be able to keep 
within the retail price bounds dic- 
tated by custom. Many jobbers 
heeded and others did not. But 
the whole experience shows how 
carefully the work shirt business 
must be conducted and the neces- 
sity of careful co-operation all 
along the line. 


RECOGNIZES JOBBER ’S PRIMARY 
FUNCTION 


An ever-present argument be- 
tween the manufacturer and job- 
ber, which has descended from 
generations, has to do with the 
relative part each should bear in 


promoting the interests of the 
manufactured goods in an adver- 
tising way. Manufacturers have 
cut away from the jobber system 
because of the belief that the job- 
ber was not doing his full share 
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in pushing the selling and in help- 
ing the retailer. There may be 
room for complaint in some lines, 
But in others, such as work shirts, 
the jobber gets what really 
amounts merely to a service profit 
—a profit he gets for handling the 
goods—and it would be out of the 


* 
. 


‘Where do you 
get ea market 


information 


finend —the jobber's 


When he gives you. Mr. Retailer. the latest trends of 
the market —price tendencies. style notes, trade gossip. 
ete.—he knows that as he helps vou to grow he'll share 
the rewards of his efforts. 


When he tells you about an advertising “ stunt ” 


WV TAT, weld v0 do without your 
’ 


keep adequately stocked with goods that are burlding 
business for other merghants — you know who he's 
working for, don't you? And why? 

What is your work shirt manufac: 

doing to help you sell his goede? 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STREET 


212 WEST MONROE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


APPRECIATION THAT APPARENTLY COMES FROM THE 


HEART OF THE ADVERTISER 


question to expect him to bear the 
brunt of the burden in creating 
and developing a market. 

“The jobber,” explains J. W. 
Champion, advertising manager of 
the Reliance company, “can dis- 
tribute our goods more economi- 
cally than we can, because he has 
many lines among which the dis- 
tribution cost can be divided. If 
we had to do our own distributing 
we would have to charge more for 
our shirts. This being so, it is up 
to us to create the market. If the 
jobber is a necessary or at least 
a highly essential feature of our 
distributing system, why should we 
not help develop him? Much is 
said about the need of helping the 
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retailer’ sell goods. The retailer is 
pictured as the point of contact 
with the consumer. We are told 
that if he cannot sell, the manu- 
facturer cannot sell. All of 
which is literally true. But it is 
possible to get tied up in the re- 
tailer’s selling problem in such a 
way as to forget that 
the jobber has a sell- 
ing problem also. It 
is just as much to 
the manufacturer's 
interests to co-oper- 
ate with the jobber 
as with the retailer 
The jobber pre-emi- 
nently is a distributor, 
The manufacturer 
wants to make him a 
salesman, too. This 
latter thing can be 
accomplished through 
advertising as we 
have shown. 

“The jobber keenly 
appreciates his posi- 
tion. He knows he 
is being criticized and 
‘attacked. We believe 
that helping him to 
put himself right 
with the business 
world is the very best 
method of getting 
him favorably dis- 
posed toward a prod- 
uct so he will get be- 
hind it in a_ selling 
way. The reaction 
we are receiving from 
our series of busi- 
ness-paper advertisements more 
than proves this. In our cham- 
pionship of the jobber’s cause we 
have gained his good-will in 
way that could not have come 
through long series of arguments 
and showings of figures.” 

The series spoken of by Mr 
Champion started out with a state- 
ment that the jobber’s co-opera 
tion can mean much to fhe re- 
tailer, Subsequent advertisement: 
treated individual aspects of the 
problem. One was an attack on 
the theory that the jobbing system 
made for higher prices. This de- 
clared that “through the jobber the 
manufacturer can plan to lower 
costs for you.” 
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The advertisement said that with 
jobbers all over the United States 
constantly ordering in volume the 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
could gauge factory requirements 
and thus effect many economies. 
Copy for one advertisement read: 


Think what it would cost for Reliance 
quality if we handled orders from thou- 
sands of retailers—treating each as a 
separate item for manufacture. Consider 
the cost if we tied up huge capital by 
maintaining vast warehouses of manu- 
factured stock quickly to meet uncertain 
retail demands. Your jobber is your 
friend—because he lowers manufacturing 
cost—and thus offers you better values. 

Wholesaling is not much different 
from retailing. Add to the cost of work 
shirts, the expense of scores of ware- 
houses—of hundreds of salesmen to call 
on retailers, with salary and traveling 
expenses for each—of a large staff of 
bookkeepers and credit men to handlé 
thousands of retail accounts and Re- 
liance quality could not be offered at 
anywhere near its present low price. 

Through the jobber this expense is 
shared with a large number of lines— 
and the sales cost of each is greatly 
reduced—just as it is in your store. 
There is a saving also in delivery charges 
due to shipping you numerous items at 
one time. 


Another advertisement tells a 
secret of increased retail profits 
that many retailers have yet to 
learn. This is how more and 
quicker turnovers can be obtained 
through letting the jobber carry 
the excess stock. 

The jobber’s salesman is made 
the subject of a one-page adver- 
tisement. He is pictured as a 
necessary friend to the retailer in 
that he gives him the latest trends 
of the market including price ten- 
dencies, style notes, trade gossip 
and so on. 

There is no question at all that 
the jobber’s good-will has been 
obtained through the series. He 
has been put in a receptive posi- 
tion where he is ready to work 
along with the manufacturer in 
the selling. Now that this has 
been accomplished the company is 
planning to work with the jobber 
in direct sales campaigns. In some 
places newspapers will be utilized 
and in others direct mail. 

Page advertisements in Chicago 
newspapers have been run to help 
the wholesale house of Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company, which 
distributes Reliance goods in that 
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section, to carry on a sales 
paign. The advertisements 
unusual in that they were con- 
structed and paid for by the Reli- 
ance company and yet ran over the 
name of Carson Pirie Scoit & 
Company, the jobber. They were 
directed to the wearers of work 
shirts and were based upon the 
company’s Big Yank shirt. Then 
came a list of all the retail stores 
in Chicago and suburbs where the 
Big Yank is sold. The name of 
the Reliance company did not ap- 
pear at all. So far as anybody 
knows, the advertisement was run 
by the jobber. 


HELPS JOBBER OBTAIN 500 NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


~am- 
were 


A direct result of this campaign 
has been the opening of 500 new 
work shirt accounts by Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company. 

The jobber’s salesmen are en- 
thusiastic over the advertising. 
One declared it enabled him to 
add $10,000 to his sales. 

The object of the whole cam- 
paign, of course, was to make it a 
real incentive to the jobber and 
the salesman to push Big Yank 
shirts. 

It also was an educational force. 
for the salesman. If he goes into 
a store and the proprietor asks 
him for Big Yank shirts he is go- 
ing to be influenced favorably be- 
cause in his selling he always tries 
to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. 

The force of the newspaper ad- 
vertising has been so widespread 
that even new jobbing accounts 
have been opened by the manu 
facturer. Jobbers’ salesmen, asked 
by retailers for Big Yank shirts, 
have insisted upon their house 
putting them ir. Some exceedingly 
worth while business has come to 
the Reliance company directly 
from this source. 

More co-operation for the job- 
ber is extended by the company 
through the vigorous working of 2 
mailing list of more than 100,00 
retailers’ names. Frequent ma'l- 
ing pieces are sent out containing 
a return postcard on which the 
dealer asks for samples of shirts 
and for selling helps. He is asked 
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Pictorial Review 


To Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


In some of our literature a month or two ago, 
| prophesied that next year Pictorial Review 
would probably reach a print order of two and 
a half million copies. 

It may interest you to know. that our print 
order for February is 2,350,000. This is no 
doubt the largest single edition ever printed of 
any magazine. 

For March the figures will be at least as large, 
and probably larger, and I believe an even 
higher figure will be reached by April. 

Our rate was based on a circulation of 
1,900,000. How long this rate can remain is a 
question, especially in the face of rising costs, 
including increased price of paper, etc. 

Does this not appear to be the time for adver- 
tisers to include Pictorial Review on their lists, 
or for larger space to be ordered by those already 
using our columns? 


fc htrck 


Advertising Director. 


2,350,000 


Print Order for February Edition 

















“TWO GREA 


The January Issue of the 


AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL 


The New York Show Numbe 


The Show issue of the Automobile Trade Journal is 
institution. Each year its appearance is eagerly awaitei 
All in the trade want to know about the most interestir 
exhibits which will be shown. To many thousands 
them who cannot go to New York this issue is th 
Show itself. 


Here is an audience of 38,184 men (out of 40,974 paid circulatic 
engaged in the automobile business, who subscribe to the Joun 
primarily for the purpose of being posted about new and improve 
products. To them the advertising pages are as interesting as 
editorial pages, for in them they find information they desi 
This is a great trade audience to which to make your appeal. | 
size it is equal to that of the next three automobile publicatic 
combined. In quality it is equally satisfactory, having an avery 
rating of $14,687, and much greater buying power. 


Let this January Show Issue carry your message to the trade. 
is the most practical and 
nomical method of informi 
the trade about what you h 
to sell. The importance 
long life of the issue make it 
time when large space shou 
be used. 





Space reservations should be 
made now. 


CHILTO 


Market and 49th Street 
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SHOW ISSUES 


The January Issue of 


Commercial 
CAR JOURNAL 


The 1923 Motor Truck Show 


he January issue of the Commercial Car Journal takes 


Mhe place of a national motor truck Show. Within its 


overs will be found a representative showing of the 
principal motor trucks, parts and special truck equip- 
nent. 


ese illustrations and descriptions will cause this issue to be 
ept as a handbook of the industry and referred to throughout 
he year. Those manufacturers who take good space in which 
p amplify the information about their products will profit 
cordingly. 


he Commercial Car Journal occupies a unique position. It is 

he only truck publication which proves by A.B.C. audit any 
de circulation worthy of the name. Consequently, it offers the 
nly means of economically reaching the dealers of the industry. 
s paid circulation of 10,859, of which over.10,000 is in the trade, 
ill be augmented by 

housands of extra cop- 

s which will be sent 

p dealers not now han- 


ming trucks, many of 


hom have requested 
bpies because of their 
terest in the truck 
Id. 


his long-lived and 
uable issue should 
bntain a strong an- 
buncement of your 
oduct. How much 
ace do you desire? 


OMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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ROSPERITY in this second greatest steel 
center of the world makes Youngstown a tre- 
mendous market for your products. Youngs- 
town buyers respond quickly—they have the money 
to spend. Put your sales message before them now! 


COVER YOUNGSTOWN 


WITH 


Che Vindicator 


A great billion dollar market is 
found in Youngstown’s 20-mile 
radius trading area, with its 350,- 
000 population. The Youngstown 
Vindicator intensively covers this 
section, and the Sunday Vindicator 
is the only Sunday newspaper 
here. Our Service Department will 
gladly help you increase your sales 
in this rich field. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


The Voungstown W indicator 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LACOSTE AND MAXWELL, Representatives 
Monolith Bldg., New York Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


—_—_—_—_———_—=—=—=—=—==——= 
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to give his jobber’s name. If the 
latter is handling Reliance work 
shirts the request is sent along to 
him. If not, it is sent to the Re- 
liance jobber nearest to the re- 
tailer. 

Advertising and selling co-oper- 
ation such as this is needed by the 
average dry goods jobber. Even 
concerns like Carson Pirie Scott 
& Company, with splendidly or- 
ganized advertising departments 
of their own, welcome the assist- 
ance. The larger jobbers push the 
selling because they know that in 
repeated turnover lies their big- 
gest profit opportunity. But some 
jobbers in the smaller towns 
seemingly do not aspire to any- 
thing much higher than a service 
profit on regular deals. They de- 
pend more upon clever buying and 
changes in market conditions as a 
means of getting their profit. It is 
to them, therefore, that real ad- 
vertising on the part of the manu- 
facturer is more than welcome. 

When the present Reliance busi- 
ness-paper series pleading the 
cause of the jobber is completed, 
the various advertisements will be 
bound in a portfolio and mailed to 
100,000 retailers. The company 
wants to emphasize in every pos- 
sible way its belief in the jobber. 


A Church Advertises Its 


Attraction for Automobilists 

An advertising appeal to turn the 
Sunday motorist into a churchgoer who 
may enjoy also his Sabbath automobile 
jaunt was used recently in preferred 
position on page one of a Boston news- 
paper by Rev. William T. Jordan, pas- 
tor of a Congregational church. 

The copy said: “You want to go to 
church Sunday morning and ride into 
the country. Do both. Go to Holliston 
—a beautiful 25-mile ride from the 
State House—to the old colonial First 

‘ongregational Church, one of the most 
be eta in Massachusetts. The morn- 
ing service at 10:45 is reverent, the 
musie good. William T. Jordan, pas 
tor.” 


A thumbnail sketch at the left showed 
a church spire, with the words “All 
welcome” below it. 


J. R. Lisson to Join E. L. 


Ruddy Company 
Joseph R. Lisson of the United Ad- 


vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, will 
join the staff of the E. a Ruddy Com- 
pany, Toronto, outdoor advertising. 
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How to Make the Pie Bigger 
Hrio VarnisH Corporation 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

An association member who protests 
against individual campaigns when the 
association is running a general cam- 
paign, indeed takes a narrow view of 
the situation as mentioned in your 
splendid article. 

Association advertising is a potent 
force in increasing the volume of busi- 
ness. While individual advertising 
without association advertising does in- 
crease the total volume somewhat, indi- 
vidual advertising backed by forcible 
selling generally gets its increased busi- 
ness by taking it away from the other 
fellow. 

I know of no better illustration for 
the result of association advertising than 
that so often used by O. C. arn, 
of the National Lead Company in our 
“Save the Surface” work. 

Mr. Harn said: “Let’s consider the 
entire volume of busi today as rep- 
resented by a pie, the business of eaeh 
firm represented by a slice of that pie— 
the slice being thin or wide depending 
upon the total volume of business. 

“Now association advertising  in- 
creases the total volume of business in 
the country, therefore, making the pie 
bigger, and each individual concern gets 
its proportionate share of that increase.” 

The man who gets the larger slice of 
the small volume, of course, gets a 
larger part of the increased volume. In 
any association advertising work, it 
should be made clear to everyone, the 
non-advertiser as well as the advertiser, 
that association advertising is not in- 
tended to in any way replace individual 
advertising. 

Hiro Varnisu Corporation. 
ARL J. ScHUMANN, 
Secretary. 





“The Ruffled Gladiolus” to Be 
Generally Advertised 


A campaign in a number of news- 
papers and general and class periodi- 
cals will be started early in 1923 for 
“The Ruffled Gladiolus,” originated and 
grown by A, E. Kunderd, of Goshen, 
Ind. This campaign will be directed by 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Paint Account with Oakland, 
Cal., Agency 
The Bass-Heuter Paint Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., has appointed The Mac 
Gibbon Advertising Service, Oakland, 
to direct its advertising account. 


The business of the United Advertis- 
ing Agency, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
taken over by the Mitford Advertising 
Agency, of that city, which will repre- 
sent the United dvertising Agency, 
New York, in Canada. he latter 
agency will represent the Mitford Ad- 
vertising Agency in the United States. 
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An Educational 
Christmas Gift 


On every Christmas list there is some one 
who would appreciate a year’s subscription 
for The New York Times. 


It keeps alive the Christmas spirit three 
hundred and sixty-five days, bringing to 
mind the thoughtfulness of the giver. 

Is informative, entertaining and educative. 

Is America’s representative newspaper, 
and as such appeals to those who are sober 
and steady in thought, have high ideals, are 
devoted to useful lines of endeavor and pos- 
sess a taste for the best in every activity 
of life. 

Sunday edition, with Book Review, Maga- 
zine and Rotogravure Picture Section, is not 
excelled by any other newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Daily and Sunday Editions 

One 

Year 

United States and Possessions. .$12.00 
Canada 12.00 
Foreign Countries ............ 26.00 


SUNDAY ONLY 
One Six 
Year Months 


United States and Possessions.. $4.00 $2.25 
Canada 6.00 3.25 


Foreign Countries 9.75 5.12 


The New Pork Times 


Times Square New York 
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The Packers Have Learned 


Have Advertised to Meet Especially Difficult Problems 


Bioomincton, Inn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please send me a bibliography of 
articles that have appeared in both 
Parnters’ Inx and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly on the meat packing industry 
in the United States. — ” 

I want more especially stories that 
you have carried on Armour, Swift, 
Morris and other packing companies. 

Craupe M. Botser. 


PTON SINCLAIR’S “Jungle” 

was the severest arraignment 
the packing industry ever faced; 
but it was neither the first nor 
the last. Indeed, until a few years 
ago, the favorite indoor sport of 
a great many men was to “damn 
the packers.” 

Stockraisers became quite pro- 
ficient at that game. So did leg- 
islators, particularly in certain 
Western States; while the whole- 
sale grocers declared war on them. 
But, in recent years, the packers 
have been let pretty well alone. 
And for that they are themselves 
largely entitled to the credit. 

Consider, for a moment, the 
position the industry occupies. It 
is a factor in the everyday life of 
almost every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Prac- 
tically everybody eats meat, once, 
twice or three times a day—and 
almost every pound of it gets to 
them via the packer. A consider- 
able percentage of our population 
produces meat—and almost every 
pound of it is sold to the packer. 
Yet the industry “functions” with 
minimum friction. 

No other industry, we believe, 
is Operated so economically. No 
other follows so direct a path 
from producer to consumer. No 
other has shown so praiseworthy 
a disposition in recent years to 
take the public into its confidence 
and say, “This is the way we do 
business.” 

Take, by way of illustration, the 
current advertisement of Swift & 
Company. It covers such items 
as speed, sanitation, scope, size and 
saving. The illustrations show the 
steps which lead from stockyard to 
kitchen table. 


This, most certainly, is “institu- 
tional” advertising of high order. 
The other members of the “Big 
Five” are only a little behind in a 
spirit of complete frankness. 

In all this, there is, it seems to 
us, a lesson for Big Business. 
Here is an industry which, less 
than fifteen years ago, was reviled 
as was‘no other. That there was 
good ground for criticism is alto- 
gether likely. It may be that there 
is some ground for criticism to- 
day. But the public does not seem 
to think so. 

The packers have long been a 
political target. | Governmental 
regulations and attempted restric- 
tions greatly hamper their activi- 
ties. Even the very nature of 
the business.calls for exceptional 
ingenuity to keep afloat. 

Consequently, simply through 
force of circumstances, the “Big 
Five” of the Chicago packing in- 
dustry—Armour, Swift, Wilson, 
Morris, Cudahy — have forged 
ahead in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising economy. When the 
average business man thought the 
limit had been reached at the time 
the packers were able to say they 
saved everything except the squeak 
they proved capable of preventing 
the wastage of even that. The 
selling end of the business has 
been conducted on as high a 
grade of efficiency. 

Advertisingly, the packers have 
also had unusual problems to 
overcome. Not only did the large 
families of products present out 
of the ordinary advertising diffi- 
culties but the necessity of edu- 
cating the public on the status of 
the industry was a problem in 
itself. Out of this has come a 
type of institutional and educa- 
tional advertising that is highly 
commendable. 

Nor have Armour, Swift, and 
the others been at all reticent con- 
cerning divulging the lessons they 
have learned. The appended list 
of references appearing in the 
Printers’ INK Publications is 
sufficient testimony to their will- 
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ingness to share their knowledge 
with the business world. A wide 
variety of subjects is covered in 
the bibliography, and although it 
may not be possible for every 
company to attain the size of 
Armour or Swift, there are few 
organizations so small as to be 
unable to get at least one idea 
adaptable to their requirements 
from the following list of refer- 
ences.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


How Armour Gets Exclusivé Use of 
25,000 Retail Windows; June, 1922; 
page 44. 

xecutives Who Are Trained to Stay 
with the Business; February. 1922; 
page 35. 

ow Swift Develops Boys into Exec- 

utives and Salesmen; October, 1921; 
page 42. 

How Armour Helps the Retailer Help 
Himself; October, 1920; page 45. 

How Armour Trains Cubs to Be Star 
Salesmen; September, 1920; page 13. 

What Picture Shall We Put on Our 
Calendar? January, 1920; page 25. 

The Year Book De Ltxe; December, 
1919; page 93. 

(Printers’ Ink) 

How the Meat Industry of the Nation 
Reduced a Surplus of Hams; October 
5, 1922; page 73. 

A New Packing Company Makes Bid 
for National Fame (Allied Packers Inc.) ; 
June 15, aes ase 17. 

Making the Advertisement Key with 
Spirit of Medium (Armour introduces 
meat into theatre programmes); May 
4, 1922; page 17. 

Cubs or Experienced Men?; February 


23, 1922; page 95. 

Sales Contest Brought 6,142 New 
Customers = — Weeks; January 26, 
1922; page 

Swift A to Get More Visi- 
tors; December 1, 1921; page 36. 

What Swift Has Accomplished in 
Good-Will Advertising; September 15, 
1921; page 37. 

Turning Employees Stock Ownership 
Facts into an Advertising Appeal; 
August 25, 1921; page 79. 

The New Wilson & Co. 
Representation Plan; July 21, 
page 138. 

Rumors and Big Business; July 7, 
1921; page 3 

Advertising Aids 
June 9, 1921; page 36. 

Is Profit Sharing Coming Back?; June 


2, md Ra - & 
vertising Helps Cash in on 
Good-V ill; January 13, 1921; page 41. 

An Invitation to Employees to Learn 
More about Their Company; November 
18, 1920; page 141. 

Packers and Retailers Plan for In- 
creased Co-operation; November 4, 
1920; page 146. 

ho Owns Your Company? April 
22, 1920; page 33. 

How the Packers’ Dissolution Will 
Affect Advertising; December 25, 1919; 
page 25. 


Industrial 
1921; 


Meat Industry; 
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Armour Teaches Farmers the Mea: 
Business; October 16, 1919; page 69. 

Advertising That Educates—a Builde: 
of Consumer Confidence; October 
1919; page 121. 

Meat Sales Increased Via the Cu 
nary Instruction Route (Wilson & Co. 
August 28, 1919; page 33. 

ilson & Co. Entirely out of Grocer: 
Business; ana 21, 1319; page 141. 

Wilson Co. Retire from Grocer) 
Business; fa 31, 1919; page 172. 

Institutiona ‘Advertisin Should Be 
Built Step by Step; July 10, 1919; 
page 94. 

amily of Products Grows Naturally 
When i By-Product Opportunity 
Is Seized; March 13, 1919; page 57. 

A Strong Foundation for Your A 
vertising; January 9, 1919; page 6. 

Packers Advertise in 16,000 Papers 
to Combat Profiteering Charge; July 
18, 1918; page 86. 

When to Woo the Public; 
1918; page 158. 

A Strong Campaign to Change a 
Luxury into a Staple; April 4, 1918; 


April 4 


page 3. 

How Wilson & Co. Made New Cus 
tomers of Their Employees; March 2 
1918; page 114. 

How Armour Is Meeting Food Econ 
omy Programme; December 20, 1917; 
page 65. 

How Armour Wants to Be Sold Ad 
vertising; December 13, 1917; page 28 

Advertising and the Firm’s Esprit de 
Corps; December 13, 1917; page 146. 

War Market Gone, Canadian Packers 
Turn to Advertising; September 27 
1917; page 69. 

Armour Opens Campaign for Branded 
Leather Soles; August 30, 1917; page 


How Armour Cashes in on Direct 
Advettising; June 7, 1917; page 166. 

Buying Space on the “Profit Now” 
Basis; June 7, wf ‘page 19. 

Advertised B Products of Packing 
Business Now Vital Aid to Medicine 
(Armour & Co.); April 12, 1917 
page 141. 

How Armour Explored New Markets 
and Developed By-Products; March 1 
1917; page 3. 

Armour Opens Campaign for New 
Breakfast Food; February 22, 1917; 
page 74. 

Armour’s Campaign against the “Cost 
of Living” Censure; December 21, 1916; 
page 57. 

Armour’s Conferences with Publishers 
to Push Dealer Education; November 
2, 1916; pose 10. 

Morris & Co. Advertise te Consumers 
a Comparative Test of Products; Ox 
tober 19, 1916; page 94. 

ilson Company Retailing By 
Product; September 14, 1916; page 6 

Making ocial Demonstrations Pay 
(Armstrong Packing Co.); August 31 
1916; page 28. 

How Wilson & Co. Are Putting Over 
Name Change; August 3, 1919; page 44 

How Armour & Co. “Sell” Their Ad 
vertising to Dealers; June 29, 1916; 
page 84, 

Advertising Helps Alla Prejudice 
against Oleomargarine; ctober 28, 
1915; page 38. 

Swift’s New Copy; March 5, 1914; 
page 77. 
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What Cincinnati 
merchants do 


ECAUSE Cincinnati is lecated in the cen- 
ter of a thickly populated district, quickly 
served by numerous traction, railway and 
street car lines, it is an “afternoon circulation” 
city. 


During the year 1921 the leading department 
stores of Cincinnati used 5,514,237 lines of 
display advertising in the two afternoon papers. 
4,434,136 lines of this space were used in the 
TIMES-STAR! 


This is dominating four to one, indicating un- 
questioned leadership for the TIMES-STAR. 
This must prove that the TIMES-STAR 
reaches the best people in Cincinnati—and 
Packing reaches them regularly, day after day through 


ledicine the year. 
1917; 


a Such a dominating medium makes definite 

and tangible results a certainty for the adver- 
tiser. Both local and national advertisers have 
preferred the TIMES-STAR for the past 
fifteen years. 


r New 


blishers 


— 
CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Amazing Story 


LAST OCTOBER, THE DE- 
TROIT EVENING TIMES 
HAD 26,000 CIRCULATION. 


TODAY, THIS CIRCULA- 
TION IS OVER 160,000—AND 
GOING UP ALL THE TIME. 


THE SUNDAY DETROIT 
TIMES IS NINETEEN 
WEEKS OLD. 


ITS CIRCULATION IS 
160,000 PLUS. 


THERE NEVER WAS A 
NEWSPAPER RECORD 
LIKE THIS. 
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N Toledo, The National Adver- 
tiser invariably selects the 


TOLEDO BLADE first. 


During the month of October, there 
were 175 Foreign Advertisers repre- 


sented in the BLADE, and 96 of 
them were exclusive inthe BLADE. 


Total Volume— Foreign Advertising 
During October 


BLADE .. . 220,149 lines 
Next paper....90,660 “ 


The Circulation Statements made 
to the Government on September 


30th showed that the . 


BLADE averaged 100,317 per day 
The next paper... . 65,836 “ 


hodbeae 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Boston 














Giving the Clothes Line a Name 


And Using It to Introduce an Entire Line of Cordage Products 


By James Henle 


[Ts is the story of a New 
York manufacturer whose gen- 
uine desire and carefully built 
plan to help hardware and house 
furnishing retailers is resulting in 
greatly increased distribution and 
widespread publicity for a prod- 
uct little known but indispensable. 
It is also the story of packing a 
staple im an attractive counter 
display box, thereby giving it for 
the first time character and per- 
sonality. And it is the story of a 
specialty which is effectively cre- 
ating good-will for a large line of 
goods put out by the manufac- 
turer. 

The specialty is a Manila clothes 
line, so attractive in color and so 
carefully made that it resembles 
yacht rope. The manufacturer is 
the Whitlock Cordage Co., of New 
York, with factories in Jersey 
City. 

Nobody along South Street re- 
members when there were no 
Whitlocks in the cordage business. 
\nd the Whitlock company’s of- 
fices are still in the original build- 
ing, purchased by’ William Whit- 
lock, Jr., many years before the 
Civil War, a building which looks 
out upon that busy marine road, 
the East River, and New York 
Kay, where several Whitlock gen- 
erations sought and obtained the 
bulk of their cordage business. 

As the years went by, tall ships 
with their miles of rigging began 
to vanish from the Seven Seas. 
leep-water sailors gave place to 
eamen with Stillson wrenches. 
\nd the passing of sails halted the 

rowth of the cordage industry. 

There were, however, a few 
rope-makers, including the Whit- 

ck company, too progressive to 
llow their advance to be halted. 
Rack of the seaboard America 

as fast developing. Farms mul- 
tiplied by the thousands each year: 
nstruction, with the advent of 
el buildings, took on a new 

‘aracter which necessitated lofty 

hoisting; oil was discovered in the 
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Mid-West and all these industries 
called for sturdy Manila rope, the 
kind that is used at sea. 

So the Whitlock company began 
to seek inland distribution for ifs 
product. The task was not. easy, 
for everywhere price seemed the 
ruling considération ; rope wa’, just 
rope to most. men, ‘and® Whitlock 
Manila had little chance ih‘a price 
market. In scattered’ territories, 
however, a foothold was made, and 
by working through jobbers and 
dealers, using trade-paper adver- 
tising, counter folders and some- 
times window displays, consumers 
were slowly taught that there was 
a brand of high-grade rope named 
“Whitlock” which cost more and 
was worth more than some other 
grades. This was not a big-scale ef- 
fort, but it showed that even in the 
hardware field; where rope is a 
minor item’ ih the life of any 
dealer or user, retailers and con- 
sumers could be taught to. sell and 
buy quality, trade-marked cordage. 


TAKING UP THE POST-WAR 
BUSINESS SLACK 


At about the time when condi- 
tions seemed right for a redou- 
bling of effort to win inland busi- 
ness, the war in Europe broke, 
and with it came the rapid build- 
ing of our merchant marine, 
bringing a sudden, wholly unex- 
pected demand for hawsers and 
other sea-going cordage. This 
naturally halted Whitlock expan- 
sion in the hardware market, even 
dwarfed that market in the eyes 
of rope manufacturers, and the 
maritime future of America 
looked so encouraging that, like 
several competitors, the Whitlock 
concern added new buildings to 
its plant and greatly increased its 
capacity for production. 

The history of our decline in 
exporting and our consequent fall 
from the pinnacle of maritime ac- 
tivity need not be retold here. 
That this commercial toboggan 
should carry the cordage industry, 
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and with it the Whitlock com- 
pany, back almost to the days of 
1914 was inevitable. And, as 
equally was it to be expected, the 
Whitlock company began again its 
march across America in search 
of distribution. 

This time things were planned 
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specialty leader that would make 
the name known in millions of 
homes—the homes of farmers, 
builders, inland boat-owners and 
others who use rope large and 
small. 

Finally the specialty was dis- 
covered by the advertising mana- 





Build Business 


a few reasons why sensible 


with WHITLOCK 
Clothes Lines 


That bese goods sell more easily and 
Knowing 


Wurr.ocx is the last word in clothes line perfection. Here are 
housewives prefer Whitlock lines: 


whose personal inves- 
tigation had led him 
into the backyards of 
the nation; the spe- 
cialty was clothes 
line. Not one woman 
in a hundred knew 
the brand of clothes 
line she was using. 
Only a few were 
aware of the material 
from which it was 
made, while in the 
store, clothes line 


ger, Harry E. Wade, 











ranked with nails or 
sugar—something to 
be shoved out of 
sight and never 
thought of till asked 
for by some. cus- 
tomer. 

What to do was ob- 
vious after a further 
brief investigation of 
the market. A line 
was made from very 
high - grade, _ selected 
Manila hemp which 
would stand up for 
several years under 
the most severe 








DEALERS GET A SELLING TALK AND SEE THE GOODS 
DISPLAYED IN BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


on a larger scale. First came a 
close study of market conditions, 
during which time, however, trade- 
paper advertising designed to sell 
the dealer on Whitlock rope was 
steadily carried on by full-page 
space in all the leading hardware 
periodicals. So fresh and force- 
ful was this publicity that it had 
brought the Whitlock company 
very definitely into the hardware 
spotlight before plans for a gen- 
eral sales promotion campaign 
had been perfected. These plans 
were slow in developing, for the 
Whitlock organization was search- 
ing for that oft-sought and ex- 
tremely necessary commodity, a 


weather _ conditions, 
even if left outdoors 
continuously. Realiz- 
ing that the new prod- 
uct would be given critical inspec- 
tion both by dealers and users 
when suddenly brought out as a 
feature, great care was given to ap- 
pearance. The line was put up in 
fifty-foot hanks and then, by using 
a wrapper, branded with a strik- 
ing, easily remembered orange 
and black trade-mark. Finally the 
lines were packed in a colorful 
counter display box, ten connected 
lines to a box, allowing sales in 
multiples of fifty feet. The adop- 
tion of the decimal system to 
allow swift price and profit com- 
putation by the dealer was as rad- 
ical a step as the use of counter 
boxes in the clothes line business. 
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No. 2 





MAINE 


morning papers 
are a better buy 


The milline rate of the five morning 
papers in Maine is materially lower 
than the milline rate of the six after- 
noon papers: 


Mornings $2.79 
Afternoons $2.96 


Why pay more for less circulation? 





Maine isa morning paper state 





PRESS HERALD, Portland. 
SUN, Lewiston. 

DAILY NEWS, Bangor. 
SENTINEL, Waterville. 
JOURNAL, Augusta. 
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Can You Afford 
To Overlook This Market? 


Visualize the marketing possibilities of the 
following cities: 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Francisco 


Who would ignore this territory in a national 
advertising campaign? 


The foreign ‘born population of the United 
States is larger than the combined tatal popu- 
lation of New York City, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and San Francisco, and possesses a much 
greater per-capita purchasing power. Of the 
13,712,754 foreign born people enumerated in 
the 1920 Government Census, 12,498,720 were 
twenty-one years of age and over. 


Our service and co-operation, based on our 
many years of specialization in foreign- 
language advertising, have enabled many 
advertising agencies to develop this market 
for the products of their clients. 


We welcome inquiries from advertising agencies. 


HH Whner Special Agency 


Publishers’ Representatives 
LEADING AMERICAN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 
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n order to facilitate shipments 
by the jobber, to make the mini- 
mum dealer purchase of decent 
size, and to insure a clean display 
box on the retailer’s counter, it 
was then decided to pack two 
boxes to a container carton. And 
finally the policy of selling only 
through distributors was adopted. 

Now came the vital question 
How should the line be mer- 
chandised to and through the 
retailer ? 

“I was owner and manager 
of a retail store at sixteen,” 
said Mr. Wade, “and for many 
years I have applied myself to 
the study of retailers and their 
problems, believing them the 
keystones of the merchandis- 
ing arch. This study led me 
to employment in several types 
of stores and it taught me at 
least one important lesson; 
when you approach a retailer 
with a new product or fresh 
selling plan, think and talk as 
little as possible of the axe you 
want to grind, especially if 
your product can never mean 
much in his gross sales. Go to 
him with a sensible scheme to 
increase his general business, 
or the sale of a group of his 
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Dear Madam: 

We are holding a special sale of wash- 
day appliances this week and know you 
will be interested. 

There is practically everything needed 
for wash-day, from strong, lasting wash- 
boilers, wash-boards, wash-tubs and easy- 
acting, adjustable wringers down to 
clothes-pins, clothes-lines and _ clothes- 
baskets—all at attractive prices, quality 
considered, 

For irening-day, 
quirement—the best of 


too, there is every re- 
irons, holders, 








goods, plus a genuine desire to 


At Last 
A New and Better 


Sussly this to che dad have ‘always 
ae yh rr 


=a for Whitlock Clothes Line. 


carry it. Just 








help him become a better mer- 
chant, and he’ll meet you half- 
way. 

“Therefore, I knew that to in- 
duce the dealer to push our new 
clothes line, be the product or 
package ever so good and the 
profit ever so large, we must help 
him sell his entire line of wash- 
day goods, boilers, electric irons, 
washing machines, and all the rest 
Fortunately, here was a group of 
irticles which had _ apparently 
ever been pushed as a_ unit. 
lealers seemed ready to carry 

it ‘wash-day sales’ if someone 
ime along with the idea and 

‘essary sales promotion equip- 

nt. Thus was born our ‘wash- 

sale,’ which is making new 

iil friends for us daily.” 

The retailer is given for this 

‘e counter folders, pasters for 

kages, price tags, electros for 

il advertising and a two-color 

er which bears his name at the 

and reads as follows: 


WOMEN GET THE MESSAGE IN NATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


various types and sizes of ironing-boards 
and the ever-necessary clothes-horse. 

As to electrical equipment, we would 
like to show you—with absolutely no 
obligation on your part—our various 
styles of electric irons and washing- 
machines—devices that shorten mate- 
rially the wash-day hours, making them 
moments of pleasure rather than hours 
of irksome duty. 

One wash-day need that we wish to 
call to your especial attention is a new 
kind of clothes-line, made by the Whit- 
lock Cordage Company, one of the largest 
rope makers in the world. They are 
placing on the market a specially pre 
pared, pure Manila clothes-line—a fi 
that far surpasses other types in strength, 
cleanliness and economy. You will be 
interested in the enclosed booklet de- 
scribing this new Whitlock clothes-line. 

Please accept this invitation to stop 
in at the store this week and inspect 
our wash-day appliances. 


Pictures of suggested window 
displays are furnished the dealer, 
and an outline of proper proce- 
dure for carrying out his wash- 
day sale tells him with infinite 
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detail just how the thing should be 
done. 

To stimulate interest further, a 
window contest was inaugurated. 
Again following the policy of 
keeping the axe to grind as far 
in the background as possible, the 
company does not require a re- 





Pitch it with the aid of § 
Whitlock Rope 


No matter how hot the weather 
or how hard the work, Whit- 
lock never lies down on the job. 
Jerk after jerk,-pull after pull, it 
giveslong and unfailing service. 


Thrifty farmers use Whitlock 
All-Manila Rope, sizes from 34 
to 1 inch diameter, for hay 
stacking. Just ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 


Warnock QorpAce ComPANY 
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ONB OF THE SMALLER ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE SPECIALIZED CAMPAIGN IN 
FARM PAPERS 


tailer to stock a single dollar’s 
worth of Whitlock goods. To be 
eligible for the contest all he 
needs to do is to use window dis- 
play material furnished without 
cost. He can then dress his win- 
dow with any and all wash-day 
articles without jeopardizing his 
chance for a prize. 

A contest likewise has been 
started for distributors’ salesmen. 
It will run for several months and 
a dozen prizes are given to sales- 
men who, through their efforts, 
turn in the largest lists of dealers 
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eligible for the prize window con- 
test. Dealers say that this new 
way of featuring wash-day arti- 
cles is helping to sell their entire 
line, and, of course, it is inciden- 
tally moving Whitlock Clothes 
Lines. 

However, Whitlock Clothes 
Lines are doing a bigger job than 
selling themselves in their attrac- 
tive box on the retail counter. They 
are selling the name “Whitlock” 
to thousands; and those who see 
the package are for the first time 
linking the Whitlock name with 
fine rope. 

The clothes line already has been 
advertised in several women’s 
publications, in a limited way, 
and further consumer publicity is 
planned once dealer distribution 
passes a certain point. However, 
a more positive step than this has 
already been taken in advertising 
the general line of Whitlock cord- 
age. It is timed to give rope, 
clothes line, and all Whitlock 
products the push they need in 
the right direction of greatest 
market possibilities. 

This advertising takes the form 
of color inserts in a dozen farm 
papers, reaching nearly two mil- 
lion farmers, advertising which 
will continue at frequent intervals 
during the year, supplemented by 
smaller black-and-white space. 
Farmers buy more than half of 
the rope sold through hardware 
stores. Of course, this farm cam- 
paign is likewise being merchan- 
dised to the dealer in the thorough 
Whitlock way, and the dealer is 
again receiving as effective sales 
helps as he did on Whitlock 
Clothes Line. The trade papers 
are being extensively used, direct 
mail is employed, and a_ house 
magazine, the “Whitlock Record,” 
carries pointed sales messages and 
helpful retail suggestions to a list 
of itlock dealers and prospects 
whom Whitlock distributors are 
following up closely. 

“How do you know how fast 
new dealers are being added by 
your distributors?” Mr. Wade was 
asked. 

His answer was to bring out a 
pocket-size order pad for dealer- 
help material. This the distrib- 
utor’s salesman carries, together 
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JACK in 1574, Du 
Lats D4 Bartas warbled, rhap- 
x 5 3] sodically, that the Eye 


1as been 
women’s 


d way, 


icity “4) is the Window of the 
this ba ul. Were he living to-day, he 
alk would term the Eye, matter-of- 
eo factly, the Window of the Sale. If 
ae Advertising is to motivate the Mind 
a farm to action, it has to mesmerize the 
Rome Eye at attention. Every grace and 
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gift of the Guild of Typography 
are banded and blended here to 
make Advertising Composition, 


through beauty, dignity, virility and 


visibility, arrest aa eye on sight. 
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Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work handled by daylight. 





You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
ciate catalogue requirements and that our service 
meets all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers 


We assigt in securing catalog compilers, advertis- 

ing men, editors, or proper agency service, and 

One my om meee 4 a render any other assistance we can toward the 
most comp! “ 

einting plants in the Uaited States promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues. 


Catalogue o.« Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
OUR SPECIALTIES: the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies and 
(1) Catalogues First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 
(2) : 
(3) Proper Quality 
—Because of up-to-date equipment and 
(7) best workmen; clean, new type from our 


Suen as Proceedings, Direc- ow ‘Oo , . me 9 
ow Hy Be ee Be n foundry and used once only; mod 
the like. Our complete Print- ern presses of all kinds. 


ing Equipment, all or any 
part of which is at your Quick Delivéry 
command, embraces: ‘ . 
TYPESETTING —Because of automatic machinery and 
a Monotype and day and night service; binding and mail- 
PRESSWORK ing equipment for the largest edition. 
(The Usual, also Color : ® 
and Rotary) Right Price 
a eles Mashins —Because of superior facilities and effi- 
Gathering, Covering and cient management. 
reless Binding 
N Our large and growing business is because of satis- 
MAILING ' 
sLECT aOTYPIne fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
DESIGNING. more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
ART WORK ti plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
A or ~ ey - Fo owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 
copy writing, and assistance Clemson's with us about your printing prob- 








or information of any sort in lems and asking for estimates does not place 


regar® to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad you under any obligation whatever. 


to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 


iatental distributing pant, | Lhe Large and the Small Orders 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Executives : Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


LUTEER, 0. ROGERS, Chelmsn Busl of Catalogue and Publication 
BE. BE. LAXMAN, President and Gen. Manager P N RS 

Be eens publieation Beles” “4 "Tel. WABASH 3380—Local and Long Distance 
W. E. FREELAND, Secretary and Treasurer. 


ee te mn mee Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


A. R. SCHULZ, C.untry Catalogue Sales. 
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with a prospectus which shows the 
dealer what will be done for him. 
‘he salesman fills out the pad 

‘ith his own name, his firm’s 
ame, the dealer’s name, and 
hecks the dealer-help material 

esired. This he sends to his 
louse, from which it is forwarded 
io the Whitlock company’s adver- 
\ising department. 

Mr. Wade opened a big file 
which contained thousands of 
these orders for material—which 
seems to answer the question 
whether the jobber’s salesmen 
would use the pads. The Whitlock 
Cordage Co. could perhaps be 
paid no higher tribute than this by 
its distributors and their men, It 
tells of years of fair, square deal- 
ing which have gained for Whit- 
lock a reputation for backing up 
the jobber which has led even 
newly appointed distributors to 
give 100 per cent co-operation. 


Use of Athletes’ Photographs 
Banned at Ohio State 
University 
The unauthorized use of Ohio State 
University athletes’ photographs in ad- 
vertisements will be prevented in the 
future by the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce and the Better Business 
Commission, working with university 
officials. Recently a stogie advertise- 
ment used the photograph of Dr. John 
W. Wilce, the Ohio State football coach. 
He had previously objected when pic- 
tures of various Ohio State athletes had 
ippeared in advertisements without 
their permission on the ground that 
such use might throw some taint of pro- 
fessionalism on them. When his own 
picture was made a part of an adver- 
tisement suit was entered to enjoin the 
stogie firm from its further use. The 
idvertiser promised to observe the uni- 
versity’s wishes in this matter and the 

suit was dropped. 


Uses Advertising to Change 
“Pool”. to “Billiards” 


Copy to remove the odium which has 
hecome associated with the word “pool” 
s being used by the Brunswick-Balke- 
ollender Company, Chicago. 

“Kill the word pool,” the company 
s urging through paid advertising. It 

iggests, instead, use of the word 
illiards. 


James C. Bassford has been made ad- 
‘rtising manager of the F. B. George 
mmpany, Chicago ladies’ specialty 
use. He was formerly advertising 
anager for Garland’s, St. Louis. 














Sales Power 


HE local sales power 
of the daily news- 
paper, plus the gen- 
eral publicity, makes 
it a better and cheap- 
er advertising med- 
ium than any other 
class of media, rates 
and circulation con- 
sidered—ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT 8ST. Louis 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bidg. 


























Advertising Overcomes Geography 
as an Obstacle in Textile Distribution 


Outline of the Formative Period in American Textiles—A New Era Is 
Now Opening 


By Leon Allen 


Of the Dry Goods Economist 


HE textile distributive system 

of today is an evolution based 
on conditions incident to the de- 
velopment of the United States. 
To the student it is obvious that 
the great machine which carries 
American textiles into the far cor- 
ners of the world is the original 
system of colonial days, more 
highly synchronized, but based 
then, as now, on two very elemen- 
tary factors—geography and trans- 
portation. 

The average American doesn’t 
think very much about either of 
these things. It is a common say- 
ing around New York that to 
the Manhattanite the world is 
bounded by the Battery on the 
south, the Hudson on the west, 
the Polo Grounds on the north, 
and because he does cross the 
river to see the ponies run occa- 
sionally, Belmont Park on the 
east. 

But in transportation he has lots 
of company. We take our freight 
and our personal transportation 
without any more thought than 
we take our water, if we happen 
to be where clear water is one of 
nature’s gifts. 

For instance, even with the 
transportation jam of the war pe- 
riod only a little while behind, 
very few citizens of this United 
States worried much last spring 
until the strike vote of July 1, 
1922, promised to interfere with 
the Fourth of July holiday, and 
many not even until later, when 
railroads began to suggest that 
coal would be high and scarce. 

Some day a writer will pen an 
epic on transportation and its re- 
lation to American life. As mat- 
ters stand, though, very few of 
us appreciate how geography and 
transportation are responsible for 
our present distributive system. 
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Our fathers were good fighters, 
explorers, real-estate operators 
and annexers, but they did not 
invent a way to move freight with 
seven-league boots. As a conse- 
quence, geography is now and has 
been since the earliest days a 
check on distribution. It is also 
one of the prime reasons for the 
so-called middleman against whom 
so much railing is done. 

In a way that we moderns can 
never realize, our ancestors appre- 
ciated what distances in this new 
world meant. From the beginning 
up until the reaction against rail- 
roads, less than a decade ago, they 
strove to overcome the obstacles of 
distance. 

Transportation, however, has 
never been equal to catching up 
with the “flag.” We acquired 
California in 1848, but it was not 
until 1869 that the Union Pacific’s 
connection with Oakland was 
made at Omaha. And it took al- 
most 150 years of our national 
life to cut the continent in half 
and make the West Coast easily 
accessible to the East by water. 
Chicago, only twenty hours by 
the “Broadway” or the “Century,” 
is still six days away by normal 
freight (railroads’ own esti- 
mate). And just to cheer up the 
pessimists, transportation men are 
telling us that the first thousand 
years are not the hardest; indeed, 
that as yet our troubles have not 
started. 


FETTERS OF DISTANCE 


What interests us is that because 
we stretch from ocean to ocean 
and from the twenty-fifth parallel 
to the forty-ninth parallel, we need 
transportation as does no other 
great nation save Russia, and that 
our size, coupled with transporta- 
tion facilities which do not annihi- 
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Resolute 
Ledger 


can speak for itself a far stronger 
message of quality, endurance 
and reliance than lies within 
the power of these few words. 
A greater service to you is to 
tell you where you can get it. 
The list ofagents sent on request 
not only does this but also speaks 
volumes for Rresoture Lepcrr. 


Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 





ais 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of O_p Councit Tree Bonn, Success Bonn, CHIEFTAIN 
Bonp, NEENAH Bonpd, WispoMm BonpD, GLAciER Bonp, 
STONEWALL LiIngEN LEDGER, RESOLUTE 
LepGerR, PrResT1GE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets 
of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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isin Stoux City! 


Make Sioux City YOUR 


Market 
First in Iowa 


Our field is not covered by any but 
Sioux City Papers 


Ask our Merchandising Department for 
information and assistance. 


THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


“682, More Evening Circulation” 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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te time, necessitates a distributive 
stem built on the plan practised 
then “Westward Ho” was magic 
h all youth. 
That system has weaknesses, 
ut it was built to meet a condi- 
on and it will endure as long as 
ills are not built next door to 
e people who use all their prod- 
ct, or as long as we don’t move 
eight with wishing machines. In 
ther words, forever, so far as 
ost of us are concerned. 
Of course the Socialists will 
ave a cotton-cloth mill, for in- 
ance, for every 100,000 of popu- 
htion, with a retail counter in 
ront of the mill, in place of the 
ault, and the public will step up 
buy 82-80 or go naked. 
The present distributive system, 
owever, was designed when no- 
ody had time for day-dreams, 
nd when barbarians of one kind 
r another kept our forefathers so 
usy dodging bullets that they had 
o time to be looking for the 
otes in each other’s eyes. 


ARLY CHANNELS FOR TEXTILE DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


Down along the Pawtucket 
iver was a cotton mill, and over 
m Massachusetts Colony a woolen 
ill. In New York or Philadel- 
bhia, days away by packet, or out 
bf the headwaters of the Ohio, 
weeks away by wagon, were people 
sho needed prints or homespun. 
And off in the more remote settle- 
a were still others with like 
eeds. 
So we find men who were in the 
eginning just storekeepers, start- 
ng in to buy from mills, selling 
rst to their neighbors and then to 
he pack-bearers who disappeared 
nto the wilderhess peddling their 
tocks to the hardy.souls who had 
eft the big settlements behind. 
The story of the development 
distribution is told in some 
interesting chronological rec- 


‘ording to Perry Walton, au- 

of that most interesting book, 

‘ Story of Textiles,” the first 
of cloth made in the United 

tes of which there is a record 
vas 83% yards of linen homespun. 
or the making of this fabric 
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1082 Pages 
Already Sold 


HE attention of Ad- 
vertisers who have 
not yet booked the space 
they require in 
“PUNCH” next year 
is called to the fact that 
already orders have been 
received for varied 
spaces, on spec fic dates 
in the ew Year, 
amounting to the grati- 
ing total of Over 1082 
‘ages. 
Practically all of the 
Special Position pages 
are sold and several 
issues are already nearly 
fully booked up. 


It is therefore important 
that all advertisers in 
**PUNCH” who have 
not so far issued their 
orders for the space they 
require in 1923 should do 
so without furt. er delay, 


MARION FEAN LYON 
Advertisement Mana “ PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, lon, E.C.4 
England 
November 20, 1922 
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Lay the Foundation 


from R. D. S. 


and Your Sales Plan 
Will Be Built Right 


This Little Black Book is a Ready- 
Reference File of Merchandising 
Information—and revised monthly. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 





is 


designed especially for reference in 


business discussions. 
agency executive or publication repr 


Any advertising 


e- 


sentative will use it every day, in some 


way, with profit. 


But it is also a sure guide in laying 


the foundation for a sales campaign. 
covers the essential facts; and it poin 


It 
ts 


the way clearly for detailed development. 
It covers the three necessary phases 


of sales planning. 
FIRST: Merchandising Statistics. 
SECOND: Sales and Advertising. 


THIRD: Current Business Conditions. 
Digests of authoritative information by 


States and business centers. 


First installment of 300 pages or more 
(with binder and desk file) and twelve 


monthly services, are $15.00. 
subscriptions $10.00 the year. 


Renewal 


Write for detailed information, if you 


wish, 
obligation, send in the coupon below. 


But quicker, easier, and without 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


R.D.S.: Send me the first installment 
The RICHEY DATA SERVICE. Afte 
days for free trial examination, I will eith 


send you $15.00 for the first year’s service, 


of 


r five 


er 
or 


return the first installment as I received it. 


Address 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 


330 Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 


P.O. Box 101 
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tual mill developments did 
come until 1695, when th 


John Cornish, comber, 4d; 
weaver and fuller of Boston. 
Five years prior to the estal 
lishment of this first textil 
a building was erected at Duy 
bury, Mass., which stood 
oldest department-store structy 
in the United States until it y 


The house of Gladding’s, Proy 
dence, R. I., was established | 
1766. In the same State, the 4V 
Leys Dry Goods Company 
Newport will this year celebraj 
its 126th anniversary. 

As we move westward, we fi 
a store on the old Post Road bg 
tween Philadelphia and Fort D 
quesne (Pittsburgh)—Hager 
Bros., Lancaster, Pa.,—over 
hundred years old. 

When with the first quarter o 
the nineteenth century New Yo 
started to assume leadership w 
have the founding of A. T. Stew 
art and Lord & Taylor in 1825 


A. Hearn & Son in 1827. 
The wholesale houses as w 


velopment, though importers 


the beginning of the colonies. 
was in 1837 that Horace B. Clafi 
left Worcester, Mass., and cam 
to New York to found the fi 
of Buckley & Claflin, which st 
exists today as Claflin’s Inc., o 
of the great wholesale organiz 
tions of the country. 


entered, we do not know. 

easy to imagine, however, that t! 
same Yankee geniuses who i 
ported goods from abroad saw : 
opportunity in the handling of d 


mestic goods, and not only acte 


as agents, but helped by bringin 
the machinery from Great Britai 

Anyway, by the time New Yo 
had really come into its own as 
commercial centre, we find a wel 
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HERE is only one A.B.C. Hardware publica- 


tion in Canada. 


There is only one A.B.P. Hardware publication in 
Canada. 


That publication is HARDWARE AND Metat. Pub- 
lished every Saturday for the past thirty-five years. 
Reaches by paid invitation every wholesale hardware 
and over 90% of the retail hardware trade from 
coast to coast. 
Send for book entitled “What 
the Canadian Hardware Trade 


Has to Say Regarding Harp- 
WARE AND METAL. 


HARDWARE & METAL 


MEMBER A.B.C. MEMBER A.B.P. 
Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Tag 


[Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18.000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


prockion Daily Enterprise 
— 








Printing 22,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per itch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 








NLY one drug publication in Canada has sub- 

mitted its circulation to the analysis of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. That A.B.C. paper 
is DRUGGISTS’ WEEKLY, Canada’s National 
Drug Weekly, which reaches the most important 
buyers across Canada from coast to coast. 


Druggists’ Weekly 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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Put 








on your list}. 


Don’t Experiment— 


Numerous advertisers have used 
“RADIO” consistently since 1917— 


In full justice to your client get 
his copy into the very next issue. 


116 Pages National Circulation 








Write Today for Sample Copy 








Nearly 200 Advertisers 
Are Now Using “RADIO” 


Pacific Radio Publishing Co., Inc. 


Pacific Building San Francisco 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 17 W. 42nd St. Kansas City, Mo., 1102 Republic 
Phone Longacre 8245 Bldg. 
Chi . 6442 Ingleside Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., Suite 610, 
— on oe 456 So. Spring St. 

Toledo, Ohio, 763 Spitzer Bidg. 

Seattle, Wash., H. Jacobson, 
Detroit, 620 Free Press Bidg. 2218 Third W., Telephone 
Boston, 62 Irving St. Elliott 1903. 
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system of commission 

»bber and retailer in oper- 

And as the nation flung 
across the continent, the 
rocess of getting goods to 
nsumer took place. In New 

is, St. Louis, Chicago, Kan- 
City, Omaha, Sioux City, 
Paul, Denver, San Francisco, 
ortland and Seattle as one terri- 
y after another was opened up, 
e jobber carried on as advance 
rent for seaboard mills still 


rgely concentrated in New Eng- 


d. 
Nobody begrudged the jobber 
is business because the country 
as sparsely enough settled and 
e memory of pioneer days so 
esh that everybody appreciated 
e service rendered. 
Properly to appreciate condi- 
ons and the effect of geography 
n this situation, we must get a 
icture of the nation as it was in 
at great formulative period be- 
ween the first expansion — the 
ouisiana Purchase and the Civil 
ar, 
Census figures just prior to the 
fexican War gave the population 
f the United States as being but 
453. Lewis and Clarke had 
und their way 3,000 miles across 
Pacific Coast, but 
e most settled of the “new” 
tates, had hardly stilled -the 
dian war cry. 
The important States in the 
nited States were in point of 
der, New York, Pennsylvania, 
hio, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
arolina, Massachusetts and Geor- 
ia, and the large cities were 
ew York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
altimore, and New Orleans. 
In the then West, Cincinnati 
as the only city of importance, 
uis being but a village of 
} and Chicago 4,500. 
yain we trace growth with the 
ds business, for it was in 
five years after Lord & 
had started in New York, 
ise of John Shillito began 
ms in Cincinnati 
avel was still carried on 
gely by stage or canal-boat. All 
yiates having railroads at that 
were on the Atlantic sea- 
i, and the total (ninety-five 

















One of the Largest 
Music Houses 


in America, expressing 
enthusiastic satisfaction 
with our advertising 
columns, tells us that we 
recently produced in the 
ratio of two to one over a 
large “Quality” secular 
magazine on one of its 
most expensive insfru- 
ments! 


A Big Manufacturer 
of Flours and Cereals 


writes us: “We have found 
The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart one of the best mediums 
we have ever used.” 


We take such testimony as a 
matter of course because we 
know our market. So does the 
thorough space buyer whose 
keynote is not “circulation is 
circulation.” Analysis of the 
following wins for us the 
splendid accounts we carry: 


Large families; women’s 
readership; big secondary cir- 
culation; the huge Catholic 
institution market, and 


300,000 
GUARANTEED 
(No Canvassers Employed) 


Hessenger of the Sacred fleart 


“Beart and Soul Bppeat” 


154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
1208-105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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railroads) had an average length 
of forty-one and one-fifth miles, 
and on some of the roads the cars 
were moved with horses. 

Moreover, this mileage was 
largely centred in three States— 
New York then having the great- 
est railroad mileage, 772 miles; 
Massachusetts being second with 
681 miles, and Pennsylvania third 
with 503 miles. 

The man from Nashville today 
boards a comfortable Pullman in 
the evening, enjoys a dinner equal 
to the cuisine of his favorite Her- 
mitage, goes to a cozy club car 
for an after-dinner smoke, beds 
down on a mattress with clean 
linen and blankets, and arrives in 
New York in time for a seat at 
the Follies next evening. 

Contrast this with the journey 
to Washington of President-elect 
Polk in 1846, when he traveled 
to the national capital, along with 
Mrs. Polk, and was nearly two 
weeks on the road. Starting from 
Nashville on February 1, they 
went by steamboat to Wheeling, 
stopping on the way at Louisville, 
Cincinnati and other river towns. 
From Wheeling they traveled by 
carriage to Cumberland, Md., on 
the famous National Pike, and 
from there by railroad to Wash- 
ington, where they arrived on 
February 13. 

Under these conditions, men 
traveled only when necessity com- 
pelled, and full allowance had to 
be made for the zons required to 
transport freight. 


MIDDLEMEN WERE MOST NECESSARY 


And since as a nation we came 
down to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century with our manu- 
facturing largely confined to the 
Atlantic Coast north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, with the South 
raising cotton and tobacco, the 
West cattle and grain, the Rocky 
Mountains and Coast mining gold. 
copper and silver, the selling and 
movement of commodities was 
naturally built up through what 
we today call “second hands.” 

To be sure, these men worked 
for personal gain, but by whatever 
they were labeled, storekeeper, 
agent or jobber, it was very 
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largely by the initiative of th 
early merchants that the ea: ‘ly s 
tlements built up their id 

oto like Chicago, Cinci inna 

Louis, St. Paul, Kansas 

Soe and Denver owe thei 
existence to the men wh 
them trading centres befor 
ufacturing west of the Alleg 
was much more than a 
And make no mistake. W! 
did in other years, their 
sors are doing in no smal 
today. 

Speaking nationally, th 
of population is just as far 
from the source of supply, an 
give commodities time and pi; 
utility manufacturers are sti! 
pendent on the distributive s 
which our forefathers originat 
when we were a nation 
making. For—get this—two-t! 
of our land area and one-} 
our population live outside the pr 
nounced textile-manu facture zo 
which is today, as in 1846, prac 
cally confined to New Englan 
New York, Pennsylvania and ¢ 
South. 

We find an occasional wool 
mill which has set itself up 
proximity to the great source 
wool supply, but in the aggreg: 
our manufacturing developme 
has been through the building 
of great centres. Pittsburgh h 
become famous for steel; Akr 
for rubber; Detroit for autom 
biles; Grand Rapids for furnitu 
St. Louis for shoes; Chicago { 
food-packing. 

I emphasize this picture becau 
it has direct bearing on the pr 
lems and attitude of the text 
manufacturer who, because 
product is seasonal, is vitally c 
cerned in the distances betwe 
him and his points of sale, 2 
because, as never before, he h 
come to realize it. 

When you have a product whi 
is largely seasonal and whichm 
be transported great distances ¥ 
are immediately confronted w 
the problem of anticipatory mam 
facturing and warehousing, as W 
as selling. 

Or, in lay language, goods m 
be manufactured far enough 
advance to be moved over gt 
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MLIVER MARBLE GALE 


Free Lance 


Newspaper experience has trained my “nose for 
news.” Much writing for the public has laid 
bare to me the mental and emotional exposures 
of human nature. Literary work has taught me 
something about getting things said right. Ten 
years in advertising have given me “business 
sense,” and shown me how to make sure use of 
these cardinal points of good copy in telling the 
story of a business or of a product with under- 
standing, insight and appeal. I write for adver- 


source tising agencies that have some special job on 
a e hand requiring special treatment. Or that need 
aliding! my kind of work right along but do not need 
burgh ! enough of it to warrant putting a high-priced 
4 Be. man on the staff. I plan and prepare complete 
Sucnie campaigns for advertisers on a flat fee basis, 
hicago f placing it through agencies of their selection, or 


of my own. I do books, booklets, occasional work 
of importance, by the piece. My charges are based 
on what I can make my work worth to my clients. 


1108 GARLAND BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


e 
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Would You Like to Be the 
Managing Editor of a Magazine for 
Industrial Advertising Men? 


HAT is not exactly the kind 

of a job we have to offer, but 
we need a man who has most of 
the qualifications for such a job. 
The question simply indicates 
the desired viewpoint toward ad- 
vertising and the problems of 
advertising men. 

It suggests the necessity for 
ability to write easily and clearly. 
It assumes some working knowl- 
edge of printing, engraving and 
publishing methods. 

The job will pay pretty well 
to start and offers excellent 
prospects for advancement. You 
won’t have to wait until someone 
dies or gets fired. The company 
is large and well-established. 


If you have edited a college 
paper, studied engineering and 
have had agency experience, 
your letter will receive attention 
first. Some similar combination 
will come next, 

Write a letter telling about 
the jobs you have had, how much 
money you make and want and 
other important details. 

Address “P. B.,”” Box 154, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

P. S. Do you like to get things 
done or are you a union man 
by instinct? I am writing this 
after midnight and it will cost 
$50 to get it printed. If it 
doesn’t get results I will change 
the copy. 
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RINTERS’ INK 
binders will hold 
an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year's 
copies. Each issue, as re 
ceived, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, 
by a very simple arrange 
ment, and will open like 
a book, Fay al —— 
margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book 
board, insuring durabil- 
ity. Covered with Inter- 
laken Book Cloth ; lettered 
in gold. Sold at cost 
price for our subscribers’ convenience. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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ble when “demand” begins. 

This means capital required to 

the anufacture in advance of pur- 
ase. It means warehousemen 
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ill hold Mre now finding that new competi- 
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A Practical Christmas Gift fora | 
Friend or Business Associate 


EFFECTIVE 
DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


By Robert E. Ramsey 


Every phase of direct 
advertising briefly and 
lucidly explained, every 
form simply but thor- 
oughly analyzed, and 
every factor in a success- 
ful campaign illuminat- 
ingly discussed. Physical, 
mental, and mechanical 
considerations receive 
full attention, and the 
section describing actual 
cases is especially valua- 
ble. Mr. Ramsey, a lead- 
ing writer and lecturer, 
has produced what 
amounts to an encyclo- 
pedia on direct advertis- 
ing in one volume. “To 
every person who has any 
interest in Direct Mail 
Advertising, Robert E. 
Ramsey’s book is a ne- 
cessity, not a luxury. It 
is a Direct Mail library in 
itself.” —Postage. 





$5.00 at All Booksellers 
By Mail $5.25 


D. APPLETON 


& COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York 
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years that are past. 

Like every business, textiles hg 
its after-the-war troubles. Silk 
deflated overnight. Woolens a 
cottons slumped badly. The pu 
lic demanded lower prices. \V 
ers refused to accept wage redud 
tions. Job, in his “boiliest” day 
had nothing on the textile oper 
ator. 

To try to care for Governme 
war needs on one hand and q 
least a part of his peace trade 
the other, he had increased or a 
tered his production so that ther 
was no such thing as normalcy 
Particularly was this true of co 
tons, and the cotton operator 
the North had one more headach 
than either his silk or woole 
compatriots. The receding tide o 
war and post-war demand ma¢ 
him keenly aware of what only 
few American business men real 
ize today—the gigantic industrial 


which quite naturally 
around King Cotton. 

As has been shown just prior ty 
the Civil War, textiles wer 
largely confined to New England 

a very small percentage of 


Georgia. In fact, the 1850 censw 
gave North Carolina’s output a 
$831,000 and South Carolina’s stil 
less—$748,000. 

Very naturally, the fall of the 
Confederacy put Southern devel- 
opment backward, and it was not 
until late in the last century that 
the development began which 
many have chosen to call the 
greatest in our national business 
history. 

One figure which will indicat 
how great the increase in the last 
decade is that whereas in 1900 the 
value of products in the South 
placed in round figures at th 
billion dollars, the 1920 figur 
over ten billion dollars. 

Southern manufacturing of 
day is well diversified, but 
largest proportionate increase 
cotton products. 

According to the census of 1919 
the total output of cotton goods 
in this country was valued at 


$1,887,919,000. Of this, three 
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Do you like 
fine things? 


If you want to sell something to a 
business man, there is a theory that 
you should talk business. That is, talk 
in terms of dollars and discounts, 
profits and turnover, sales and dis- 
tribution figures. 

Not always—we think. 

In the matter of fine bond paper, ™%rmtcs 
for instance. It is all right to talk 
about the impression a good-looking letter 
makes, but the worth of that impression 
cannot possibly be translated into terms of 
dollars and cents. 

We don’t believe the people who use Old 
Hampshire Bond buy it for that reason. 
Surely, a paper as beautiful and fine as this 
is not bought solely to impress somebody. 

Men who carry fine watches or who drive 
fine cars don’t all do so with the idea of 
knocking out the eyes of strangers and 
friends. Fine things are bought because they 
are fine. 

A paper like Old Hampshire Bond is used 
mainly because it is appreciated. Business 

men buy it not for mercenary reasons, 
but for esthetic reasons—for the same 
reason they wear clean collars. 

If you like fine things, we shall be 
glad to send you some Old Hampshire 
Bond to try—a fine paper for people 
who like things made just -a little 
better than seems necessary. Ask for 
it on your business letterhead. 
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Big Opportunity for 
Sales Promotion Man 


with largest New York concern 
specializing in the production of 
finest quality, result-pulling, direct- 
consumer and direct-mail advertis- 


ing. 


Every phase of the work, from in- 
ception to completion, carried out in 
our twelve-story plant. 


The Sales Promotion Manager who 
comes here will find that his work 
keeps him in constant contact with 
advertisers and lets him draw hard 
on his enthusiasm, originality, ag- 
gressiveness, merchandising ability 
and advertising knowledge. 


If because of your past experience 
you believe you’re the man, write us 
a letter which in your opinion will 
warrant an interview. 


Address “ M. W.,” Box 152 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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es in the South shared as fol- 

;: Georgia, $192,188,000 ; North 

olina, $318,368,000 ; South Car- 
440,000 


y in the South there are 
d 1,146 textile plants, of which 
th Carolina alone has 513 tex- 
mills, with a total of 5,321,450 
dle. The New South also 
s the largest damask mills in 
world, the largest towel mills 
he world and the largest tire 
ic mills in the world. 
or is the South behind in what 
have referred to as business 
ch consumes textiles in fabri- 
d form. Sixty-seven per cent 


nearer their raw material 
For the most part, how- 


h New England manufacturers, 
o up to a very few years ago 
irely dominated the textile 


b steadily for twenty-odd years, 
war gave the Southern mills, 
common with all the other 

organizations, their op- 


b the war the Government arbi- 
rily diverted a big share of 
p production of manufacturing 
ants to war materials. As a re- 
It, many old-time concerns which 
d always run to full capacity 
pre unable to do anything more 
pro rate their production to 
~ustomers. 

) on a great many lines which 
become household words 
ut a dollar’s worth of adver- 

stocks were limited and 

y distributing factor from the 
lission house downward was 

ed to substitute brands which 
not heretofore been pro- 
‘edly successful in competi- 

1 with established lines, not be- 
they were without merit, 

because they were unknown. 

Nothing gives a man courage 
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Thoroughness—a Basic 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Phone Rector 7880-1-2 
Cable Address “Flailad” 











Getting Student Trade Is Mainly 
a Matter of Knowing How 


We are prepared to furnish complete 
merchandise information, rates, etc., 
to advertisers interested in 

Men’s Daily and Weekly College papers 

High School papers 

Boys’ Prep. School papers 

Girls’ Prep. School papers 

Humorous papers 

Agricultural College papers 

Technological College papers 

Canadian College papers 

Alumni publications 

Women’s College papers 

Norma! School papers 

Literary Student papers 

Theological Student papers 

Medical Student papers 

Legal Student papers 

Commerce School papers 


If you want student 
trade, tell us, or instruct 
your agency to ask the 
“Collegiate,” 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York 
110 8. Wabash Avenue, pProod 
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Markets of Thirteen Milhon Reople 


Foreign Language 
Cooperation 


Leading advertisers in 
the foreign-language field 
tell us that the co-opera- 
tion we secure for them 
from foreign-language 
publications is invaluable. 
Yet this is only one of the 
ways in which we make 
foreign - language adver- 
tising more effective — 
without charge to adver- 
tisers or advertising 


agencies. 

We chall be glad to send 
further details—or a represen- 
tative. 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY.?¢ 
Advertising 
FerAl Foeign Qnguage 'wspapers— 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WO West 40th Street, New York_» 
BRYANT— 6181 


+ . ° 
Swenty-six Years 3 Foregn language Service. 
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THE BILLBOARD 





AMERICA’S THEATRICAL 
FOREMOST WEEKLY DIGEST AND 
REVIEW OF THE SHOW WORLD 


Is a great—a very great—adver- 
tising medium. It has easily dou- 
ble the circulation of all the other 
theatrical trade papers combined— 
and ten times the reader confidence. 


Sells guaranteed circulation. 


Member A.B.C. 


\KTHE BILLBOARD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 So. Dearborn 
CHICAGO 
Central 8480 


1493 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Bryant 8470 
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like success. And the maker 
these newer brands having 9 
tasted the fruit of being in 
limelight of demand, were ¢ 
boldened to fight for business 
a way that they had never &q 
before. They realized the po 
which name and prestige me 
to the older factors arid they r 
ized also that what had come 
the older lines in the natural e 
lution of business could 
come soon enough to be of va 
to them through direct effort 
the form of advertising. 
This advertising movement 
general in both North and Soy 
but the South has already { 
keenly the power of advertising 
other lines and consequently 
braces the idea more readily. 
One great Carolina  toba 
house has made its name famd 
for tobacco which will make { 
old Jimmie pipe hum wi 
burning your tongue, and one 
the biggest buildings in a famo 
Southern city has been put th¢ 


not inebriate. 

amples, the South, with its suced 
and connections made during { 
war, has turned to advertising i 
prestige and power. 

Because the battle has be 
waged back with the primary di 
tributors, comparatively few 
the general public or those in 
advertising profession apprecid 
how well the battle for busine 
between the established houses a 
the newer organizations has 
tivated the growth for the rece 
tion of the advertising idea. 

This is cause for rejoicing | 
all of us who believe in adverti 
ing, but there is a greater reas 
for throwing our hats in the 3 
and that is the general sanity 
the advertising programmes bei 
recommended. 

In past years it has been ha 
to talk advertising to text 
manufacturers. The establish 
brands could point to what ! 
been done without advertisi 
and many advertising investmef 
were so opposed to the norm 
movement of merchandise 
when campaigns had run thé 
course the “stand-pat” institutio 
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Haddon.Press 


coerormate 
Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


UR Daylight Plant equipped with all 

modern facilities, including Web and 
Perfecting Presses, complete Pamphlet and 
Case Binding Machines, a large battery of 
Linotype and Monotype Machines, with 
Unexcelled Shipping Facilities, make us 
a logical consideration when you are in thé 
market. We maintain no selling organization 


but a competent and practical representative 
will call at your request. 


It will pay you to get in touch with 
us before closing any large contracts 
for Printing, Binding or Bronzing. 


The most completely equipped Daylight 
plant for large edition printing and binding. 


MUSIC TYPOGRAPHY IN ALL 
ITS BRANCHES 
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THE TIMES 


(LONDON) 


begs to inform its many advertising clients in the 
United States that it has 
appointed 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 
and 


PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH, Inc. 


in conjunction with 


Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 


Sole Advertising Representatives 
for the U.S.A. 


oO 
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could point to their non-advertis- 
ing policy as a success. It is safe 
to say, however, that the men 
working on textile accounts today 
are for the most part men closely 
analyzing the entire situation and 
putting up to their clients the true 
picture of the difficulties presented 
by the textile market structure. 

Experienced agency executives 
or publication representatives are 
not featuring this establishing of a 
textile in the United States as a 
“one-two” operation. They recog- 
nized its difficulty, but they have 
not been deterred from going 
after this business. In the place 
of blue-sky salesmanship, they are 
charting for their customers the 
market structure with each one of 
its factors. They are explaining 
the geography which makes that 
structure imperative. They are 
pointing out the seasonal element 
which makes time in the action of 
the advertising campaign impera- 
tive, and they are willing to build 
slowly so that each of the factors 
in turn will have an opportunity 
to grasp the advertising idea. 

It is this that makes the ob- 
server confident of the success ot 
textile advertising and confident 
of textiles as the great field of 
advertising effort. 

In a succeeding article will be 
presented an outline of the retail 
market for textiles in the United 
States. 


London Publicity Club Honors 
Thomas Russell 


Thomas Russell, London correspond- 
it of Printers’ Ink, has been awarded 
e cup of the Publicity Club of Lon- 
n for distinguished advertising service 
ndered during the past year. 


Javis Baking Powder Appoints 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 


The R. B. Davis Baking Powder 
mpany, Hoboken, N. J., is conduct- 
g a market investigation and has 
tained Frank Seaman, Inc., to direct 
S survey. 


». M. West Starts Sales and 
Advertising Service 


E. M. West, recently with Calkins & 
Iden, Inc., has opened an advertising 
i sales service office at New York. 
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SAY — 
WHEN 


IT’S 
MOTION PICTURE 
ADVERTISING, 


CONSULT 
BOSWORTH, DEFRENES 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 




















80% Coverage 
for trade-paper adver- 
tisers. 


While hundreds of 
automotive advertisers 
are buying trade-paper 
space for 1923, 3200 
California dealers are 
getting ready to BUY. 

The Radiator is the 
only exclusively TRADE 
journal in California 
and is the official organ 
of the largest automo- 
tive trade association in 
existence. 

Of a possible QUAL- 
ITY circulation of 4000 
the Radiator has 3200! 


The RADIATOR_ 


Ofyesa! Ongar ob the Calsbormoa 
Automobile Trade Amor oton 


PACIME BULDING 
QAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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“Insuring” 
Copy Before It 
Is Run 


(Continued from page 6) 


“How will this strike women, 
George?” he will ask of some 
shrewd department store buyer. 
And George, being right up against 
the consumer at every turn of his 
day’s work, and not the least in- 
clined to cloud-bobbing in his 
thinking, reads the copy sort of 
skeptically and points a stubby 
finger at some paragraph and 
grunts, “How do you get that 
way?” or “Rot—women aren’t in- 
terested in that sort of gush,” or, 
“Say, can you let me have a copy 
of this; want to give these two 
paragraphs to our ad manager for 
the next ad we run on your line.” 

Before this advertising director 
has called on a dozen of these 
both-feet-on-the - ground _ buyers 
and proprietors he is looking at 
his copy with a cold eye that 
freezes all the foolishness out of 
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it and gives him a pretty clear idea 
of how several thousand women 
will look at that copy. Then he 
goes back to his cffice and rewrites 
it, strengthening it where it is 
weak and giving added emphasis 
to its strong points. When it is 
finally sent off for insertion he 
never has to waste any time. won- 
dering if it will “go over”; he 
knows it will; it has been coy- 
ered by an “insurance policy” un- 
derwritten by a dozen or more 
merchants and buyers who sell 
his line across their counters and 
know why women buy it or do not 
buy it. 

A more ambitious and costly 
method of “insuring” copy is to 
run a new piece of copy in one 
publication of known pulling 
power with some sort of a coupon 
or action-compelling device to get 
the public reaction to it as com- 
pared with similar test advertise- 
ments of previous pieces of copy. 
If the returns from the copy run 
in this one publication are up to 
or above standard, the copy may 
then be safely run in the full list; 














trigger with ideas. 


Agency man preferred. 


qualifications in full. 


McGraw-Hill Advertising Service 
Can Use Star Copy Writer 


This man will be picked carefully. 
He must be an exceptional writer, quick on the 


He must be good on layouts. 

He must possess the qualifications of a pinch hitter. 

He will write copy primarily about machine tools, 
but he will write it in a way to make it sing. 

In short, he must be there. 


Interviews will be arranged by letter only. 


(Signed) R. Biczetow Lockwoop, 


Give 





Manager, Advertising Service. 


McGRAW-HILL CO., Inc., 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, 
New York City. 
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ILLIAM E. KENNEDY 
is particularly well qualified 
by education and experience so to 
manage “Industrial Handling” that 
it will be a powerful instrument of 
sales service for the manufacturers 
of material- handling equipment. 
His contact with this field has been 
so broad that formal introduction is 
unnecessary. 
It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
that we announce his appointment 
as General Manager. 


Industrial Handling 


Theoagheh to Com A go Cot Reduction 





THE ES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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o advertisin 
men 


The first is a man of un- 
usual creative ability. He 
thinks of advertising entirely 
in terms of ideas. He writes 
clearly and convincingly and 
has the faculty of visualiz- 
ing advertisements in an in- 
teresting way. 


His personality, character 
and appearance inspire the 
confidence of the men with 
whom he comes in contact. 


He is a capable account ex- 
ecutive and has a consistent 
record of performance on a 
wide variety of national ac- 
counts. 


His advertising and market- 
ing judgment is sound—he 
knows good advertising and 
how to produce it. To some 
agency seeking additional 
contact and creative ability 
he will bring a fund of help- 
ful ideas plus the willing- 
ness to learn and follow a 
leader. 


Both men have been 
associated for the past 
three years, and al- 
though they prefer to 
work together,  in- 
dividual opportunities 
will be considered. 


The second man is an agency 
trained copy and _ contact 
man. He has a well-balanced 
creative mind, and believes 
that advertising copy should 
contain a sound, logical sales 
idea, clearly expressed. He 
has the habit of finding that 
idea. 


He knows merchandising— 
particularly automotive. He 
has good marketing and sell- 
ing judgment, based on a 
thorough advertising educa- 
tion. 


At present he is handling 
copy and contact on several 
national accounts. 


He lays out his own work— 
he knows engraving and 
understands the production 
of printing. He can specify 
type and buy art work. 


He is a university graduate 
who’s personality and char- 
acter will harmonize with 
any advertising organization. 
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ction is assured and there- 
‘insured.” If it falls below 
id in returns, something is 
riatter and the copy must be 
or worked over and tried 


his is quite a usual method 

mail-order advertisers and 

is no reason why it might 

e used just as successfully 

large national advertisers 

» copy is more general in its 

1 but might, nevertheless, be 

insured” in advance, at least to 

nuch. greater extent than it is, 

ionly. 

A somewhat similar method of 

testing copy in advance—and note 

that so far all of these test meth- 

ods are based on the idea of get- 

ing other people’s reactions—is 

prepare a piece of copy and 

me it up as a letter or mailing 

, to be sent out to a list of 

hundred or a thousand or 

people, with a postcard or 

order blank, or some device for 

tting the reaction of the people 

lressed. If the returns from 

copy so used are satisfactory, 

is then “insured,” as copy for 

in magazines and newspapers 

{ other mediums. This, too, is 

mail-order method that would 

k just as well for the general 

ertiser if he would but go to 
trouble of using it. 


THE OBJECTIVE METHOD 


The second of the three methods 
tioned earlier in this article is 
Objective Method. 

\dvertising copy has a way of 
ming part of the person who 
es it or who stands sponsor 
it. It is his or her mental 

hild, by parenthood or adoption, 

nd as such he or she regards it 
jectively—as something from 
in. Subjective judgment is 
fe. 
jut there are ways of overcom- 
this subjectiveness, of “insur- 
” copy, at least measurably, 
inst failure, without trying it 
on the public. 
ne such way is the method 
ployed by a well-known manu- 
turer of a kitchen appliance. 

\when this man’ receives a batch 

of copy from his agency he strips 
sheets of copy from the nice 
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HAWAII— 


the market 


The Oriental as a Business 
Prospect 


Hawaii, though completely 
controlled by the Occidental, has 
a population chiefly Oriental. 

But it is an Oriental popula- 
tion in the process of Americani- 
zation. Oriental parents are 
rearing their children “American 
style.”” Old customs are giving 
way. 

Here, then, is a market of 
great potential value and actual 
wealth—a market of over 200,000 
people whose tastes are being 
newly formed and who are highly 
susceptible to impression. 

It is a market fairly easy of 
capture to those who would seek 
it earnestly. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 
ALOORN SErMovuR Co. 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
M. C. MocensEen & Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 




















NOW 


is the time to 
start your sub- 
scription to 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 


The special DECEMBER num- 
ber will start you off with a 
record of three thousand 1923 
Conventions, Exhibitions and 
Banquets. 


A list of 500 additional events 
will follow in the January issue— 
another 500 in February—and 
so on thruout the entire year. 

So—if you want an authentic, 
complete, and up-to-the-minute 
record of all 1923 Conventions 
and Exhibitions—order your sub- 
scription today, and the special 
DECEMBER number will be for- 


warded by first return mail. 
Yearly rate $15.00 
(Descriptive leaflet upon request) 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
1402 Broadway, New York City 
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Demonstrated 
Ability 

There is available now, the 

service of a man who has 

demonstrated his ability as 


a mighty achiever in the 
industrial field. 


His Record: 
College Education and 
Journalistic Work 


Followed by twelve years 
of specialism in one industry 


Beginning as 
Junior Travelling Salesman 
then 
Branch Manager 
then 
District Manager 
then 
Sales Manager 
then 
Secretary 
then 
Treasurer 
then 


President and General 
Manager 


You need this man in your 


organization. The oppor- 
tunity to avail yourself of 
the capability he repre- 
sents is made possible only 
through the most unusual 
circumstances. Address 


EXECUTIVE 
Box 148, Care Printers’ Ink 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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imposing layouts and puts them 
into his pocket without even glane. 
ing at them. That night he gos 
to the theatre, no matter what hap. 
pens to be playing, and gets 4 
seat at one end of the balcony, 
where he can, by turning sidewise 
command a view of the whole bal. 
cony. Then, during the intermis. 
sions, while everybody is chatting 
and fanning, he gets out the new 
copy and reads it to himself, 
glancing up as he finishes each 
paragraph, to ask himself: “How 
would these women react to that?” 

He thus gets into an objectire 
attitude toward the copy; he sees 
it as through their eyes. And he 
says he often has to smile to him. 
self as he quietly takes out his 
pencil and marks out sentences and 
questions whole paragraphs. “tt 
generally takes two or three re- 
visions and two or three trips to 
the theatre before I am _ willing 
to O.K. the .season’s copy,” ex- 
plains this man, “but it certainly 
pays. For when we do get the 
copy licked into shape it somehow 
fits the minds of women it is 
aimed at and sounds real and con- 
vincing. Funny how absolutely 
foolish a lot of large-worded gran- 
diloquent copy reads when you 
put it through this kind of a test!” 

A certain Western advertiser 
has a hobby of revising all of his 
copy by reading it under circun- 
stances as nearly as possible like 
those under which it will be read 
With a half dozen farm-paper 
ads to pass on, he will get into 
his car and drive miles out into 
the country, and sit on a stone 
wall or a rail fence near some 
humble farmhouse and read it, try- 
ing while he is doing it to orien- 
tate himself to his surroundings. 

Or if he is passing on copy for 
metropolitan newspapers, he will 
make it a point to read the copy 
hanging on a strap on a Ravens- 
wood Express or the “L” on his 
way home at night. Magazine 
copy he gives what he calls the 
“library test.” That is, he picks 
it up off his living-room table as 
he settles down just after dinner 
in the evening, rather lazy and re- 
laxed, and reads it in a casual 
sort of way. 
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Greensburg 


Daily Tribune 


Largest and Most Influential Daily in Westmoreland County 





Circulation for month of Nov. 1922 


Miscellaneous ' 
(Office, Advertisers, etc.) 


Total Distribution 7,613 


Greensburg 
in Pennsylvania 


A “Red Star Town” on your Sales 
Map—an industrial center with a 
newspaper which maintains full news 
services and is the evening newspaper in 
an evening newspaper city! To gain sales 
domination for your product in Greens- 
burg use the co-operation of the Tribune 














Ask your salesman selling this section about 
“Greensburg in Pennsylvania” and 


The Greensburg Daily Tribune 


KNILL BURKE, Inc., National Representatives 


BROKAW BLDG., PEOPLES GAS BLDG., 
1457 Broadway, New York City 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Wanted—A Writer 


There is a place waiting for some man or 
woman who knows how to write intelli- 
gently and sympathetically. 


At first, the writer would be given definite 
assignments. The material for news stories, 
editorials, pamphlets, booklets and adver- 
tisements is literally inexhaustible. 


As we see it, the candidate for this position 
should come from good American stock 
and have sturdy patriotism. One who has 
traveled about the country and knows sec- 
tional likes and dislikes and prejudices 
would find the work of absorbing interest. 


Perhaps the ideal candidate for this position 
has lived part of his or her life among peo- 
ple of wealth; part of the time among the 
struggling poor; and part of the time with 
the class in between. 


The position is permanent and the salary 
will depend upon the ability of the indi- 
vidual. 


Applications sent to “H. H.,” Box 145, 
c/o Printers’ Ink, will be received in strict 
confidence. 
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This explains why his firm’s 
copy always seems to make a 
bull’s-eye in both interest and 
atmosphere. He tries it out ob- 
jectively under typical conditions 
to “insure” its having the right 
focus and flavor. If it has not 
it g es back to be done over. 

Perhaps the simplest, as well as 
the most ingenious, way to test 
out copy objectively is the curious 
method employed by the advertis- 
ing manager of a certain soap 
company. When he writes copy 
himself, or passes on copy written 
by his agency, before finally 
OK'ing it he has his secrteary re- 
type it, substituting the name of 
one of his competitor’s and its 
soap wherever his company name 
or product is mentioned. Then he 
reals it coldly, critically. 

“By this method,” he declares, 
“T see right away what portions 
of the copy are loose generaliza- 
tious applying to any old soap and 
what are statements of facts about 
our soap that can’t be made to fit 
other soaps. Also, it always gives 
me a fresh realization of the diffi- 
culty of making these facts be- 
lieced about our soap, with the 
result that the agency and I dig 
in and work some more over the 
copy until it carries conviction and 
fits our product sungly.” 


THE LABORATORY METHOD 


lhe laboratory method of “in- 
suring” copy is perhaps a bit ad- 
vanced; but it is being used by 
some advertisers who have “given 
a thought to science” as it applies 
to advertising. I have in mind 
one man in particular who, on oc- 
casion, when he or his associates 
» written copy for an adver- 
ment, proceeds to pull it to 
es in a psychological way, ex- 

t all the buying motives, label 

m, weigh them and lay them 
on a chart, with lines leading 

he various human instincts and 
ulses which control people, 

‘h instincts and impulses 
listed at the side of the 

rt. When he gets through he 

a regular cobweb of lines 

! a sheet full of ratio figures 

i “Interest Expectancy” figures 

| “Conviction Expectancy” fig- 
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Sales 
Manager 


Available Jan. 1, trained execu- 
tive, with long and successful 
record in merchandising, able to 
develop and direct a fighting 
strong sales organization and 
create selling plans to keep them 
going. Ability to analyze, get 
the facts and devise a plan, to 
market your product with rea- 
son and sound judgment. 

Keen appreciation of the 
value of good-will and the skill 
to win and hold it. 

Young enough to have en- 
thusiasm; old enough to know 
by experience. 

Address “L. T.,” Box 151, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Paper Boxes 
for Canada 


* Made in Canada” 


Your satisfaction is 
assured in our: 
—Capacity 
—Equipment 
and intent to please 
you. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 


Toronto, Canada 
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Will Buy 


an interest in an 
agency specializing 
in classified adver- 
tising—or small 
general agency. 


e 


CONFIDENTIAL: 
Box 142, Care Printers’ Ink 




















Sales Executive Wanted 


Preferably a young man who has 
been out of college a few years 
and who has probably gained 
some general selling experience. 


This company sells fine im- 
ported and domestic textiles di- 
rect to customer. Agents located 
throughout the United States. 


The position to be filled calls 
for a young man who is eager 
to learn thoroughly the problems 
peculiar to a business of this 
kind, who will be willing to se- 
cure actual selling training and 
to go on the road appointing and 
developing selling agents. We 
want a man who can, at the same 
time, develop into a real sales 
executive capable of assuming 
entire charge of the sales force 
covering a certain part of the 
country. Salary will be based on 
past experience and achievement. 


Please apply for interview in 
writing only, giving full particu- 
lars regarding yourself and your 
experience. Schweizer Importers, 
Inc., 521-531 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 
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ures and the like. Perhaps it js 
a freak idea, but whether it is or 
not, this man, by so analyzing 
copy, thinks into it so deeply that 
before he gets through he has 
worked into that copy, not merely 
Interest “Expectancy” and Con- 
viction “Expectancy,” but Interest 
“Insurance” and Conviction “In- 
surance,” 

Perhaps his method is a bit 
ahead of the time; but it seems 
likely that the advertising copy 
of the next generation will be 
laboratory analyzed and “insured” 
as a matter of course. 

Certainly with so many methods 
available for testing copy in ad- 
vance of its use, there is no possi- 
ble valid excuse—let alone a good 
reason—for the gamble that is 
taken on so much advertising copy, 
when it is such a simple matter to 
take out at least some “insurance” 
against its failure, if not indeed 
actually to “insure” a sufficient 
measure of success to put it in 
the preferred-risk class. 


Amenities of 
Business Life Seen in 
Advertising 


(CD TiMERS harking back to 
the days when a_ business 
competitor was looked upon not 
only as a rival but as an enemy 
must rub their eyes occasionally in 
amazement at seeing evidences of 
a change in this respect which re- 
cur frequently nowadays. Not so 
long ago, for example, a depart- 
ment store in this city moved 
from its old location to another 
in the newer Fifth Avenue dis- 
trict. A competing house in the 
neighborhood of the new site took 
advantage of the occasion to wel- 
come the newcomer in friendly 
words of good-will contained in a 
large and costly advertisement. 
Two instances, rather diverse in 
kind but of the same _ tenor, 
came to notice recently. In one 
of them, the firm of Lord & 
Taylor extended its sympathy at 
the death of Jacob Gimbel of Gim- 
bel Brothers, at the same time 
paying tribute to him “as a ster- 
ling leader of their progressive 
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anted—Red Blood! 


Can You Visualize This Product 


and Business? 


lst—A basic necessity of universal consumption three times a day. 
2nd—Made from a raw product always obtainable and uncontrollable. 


3rd—Produced under a trade name, by a patented process and nothing 
like it on the market. 


4th—Has the eye appeal; appetite appeal; health appeal; a strong appeal 
to reason. 75% buy on approach and repeat. 


5th—Lends itself to advertising in a manner probably never equaled by 
any food product. A broad statement but susceptible of proof. 


6th—Extreme high quality and low selling price make every family a 
prospect. (Two years or less of well-directed effort should place 
it in 75% of homes. VISUALIZE THAT!) 


7th—An incorporated business, turning out and delivering the goods 
daily. A cash business; very rapid turnover; profits sure and 
attractive. Marketed thru regular trade channels. 


8th—Located in the finest city in the finest climate in the U. S., 
LOS ANGELES. 


Given organization and advertising it will quickly become 
a nation-wide business. 


For bona fide reasons, created by a combination 
of circumstances, the entire business—including 
equipment, machinery, Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc.—may be had for a fraction of its intrinsic 
worth. A little less than $40,000 will take it 
outright or about half that amount will swing it. 


lt is impossible to explain this proposition by correspondence. A 
clean fortune awaits the red-blooded man of quick action, with some 
capital, who comes and sees for himself. If investigation shows any 
fake or exaggeration—I will pay your expenses. 


Address for appointment,— 
PAUL D. REIVERS 
P. O. Box 552 Glendale, California 
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I’m Looking 


for an 
Assistant 


We publish nine maga- 
zines, and if you can 
sell by mail, 
opportunity plus in this 


there is 


Full par- 
letter in 


organization. 
ticulars first 
confidence to Circulation 
Manager. 


“E. L.,” Box 143 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 
A High-calibre Salesman 


acquainted with executives 
of the leading advertising 
agencies in Chicago and 
territory east thereof, in- 
cluding Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Should be a man of expe- 
rience, and one well re- 
garded by agencies. 

Character of work is to 
properly introduce a publi- 
cation several years old, 
which is issued by a well- 
known and successful pub- 
lisher. 

All answers will be con- 
sidered confidential and 
must state salary wanted 
and experience. 

Address “K. S.,” Box 149, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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organization.” The other instang 
was that of Harry Kitzinger § 
Co., also of this city. It appears 
that three members of that cop. 
cern have just left it to go into 
business for themselves. The firm 
itself announced this fact, saying 
t “brought a regret not un: iixed 
with pride.” To this was acded: 


For almost half a lifetime thes me 
have worked—not for us, but with 
They have given gladly and to the y 
most all that men may give. Our beg 
wishes can never repay to them this dey 
that has been multiplying for twenty. 
eight years. And we know thet th 
ability of these men will carry them t 
great heights of accomplishment iv ser. 
vice to the retail trade. 


In both cases the announce. 
ments were contained in aclver- 
tisements paid for by those offer. 
ing the tribute. They are onl 
examples of the changed spirit 
which has come into modern traé- 
ing and whith give added crac 
and dignity to the title of mer- 
chant.—New York Times. 


A “Bed and Board” Advertise. 
ment That Got a Repl; 


Newspaper advertising was use: 
an indignant wife to stage a pointed 
retort, following the publication of a 
advertisement by her husband, who d 
clined to be responsibie for bills con 
tracted by her. 

The wife, Mrs. Abbie S. Boston, in 
serted this “‘come-back” in a newspaper 
in Kennebunk, Maine: 

“Notice—As my husband, Calvin Bos 
ton, had a notice in the paper last week 
to the effect that I, having left his bed 
and board, he will not be responsible for 
any debts contracted by me, I wish to 
notify the public that he never has paid 
any of my bills, as I have worked the 
past six years, paying all of my own 
bills, and that I did not leave his bed 
as I bought and paid for the bed and 
took it with me when I left. 

“Also that I think doing all his house 
work, washing, ironing and mening. 
ought to have paid my board while |! 
was with him, also making all the re 
pairs on his house and paying for them 
myself. Abbie S. Boston.” 


by 


Elliott-Fisher Account Returns 
to George Batten Co. 


Effective January 1, the advertising 
of the Elliott-Fisher Company, book 
keeping and billing machines, New 
York, will be directed by The Gevrg 
Batten Company. 

The Elliott-Fisher advertising had pre 
viously been handled by the Batten com 
pany until two years ago. 
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‘Tiere pet [so (ar Omewy 


TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


Who for eighteen years have kept faith with 
their trade, now offer the same loyal associa- 
tion and the same competent and dependable 
service to the individual smoker: A real and 
actual “Factory to Smoker” connection. 


INVINCIBLE.—tThe cigar whose portrait ap- 
——————— pears here. Six inches in 


‘ length: Long Filler of the best Havana 
| aclver- Leaf, with shade-grown wrapper of uni- 
se offer- ‘ form veining and color, fashioned into shape 
ire only se by men who of the guild of Cigar Makers are 
d pintt ae. des Masters of The Craft: From start to finish 
rn trad- "= ¢- possessing the every essential of a high-class 
d grace product: When we learn how to make better 


of mer- p cigars we will, but as the proposition stands 
INVINCIBLE represents the result of twenty 
years’ experience, and is the best cigar we 
know how to blend and fashion. 


Only $15.00 per 100: A box of 50 for $7.75. 


Delivered via Insured Parcel Post to You. 


. QUEEN.—Or, if you wish a lighter and 


ills con 


smaller cigar, then the dainty 


ston, in QUEEN—In stock and workmanship very 
a nearly identical with INVINCIBLE: Not so 
vin Bos long (5% inches) and also not so full at the 
ast week waist line, being graceful and of perfect sym- 


his bed metrical proportion: A QUEEN among 
Queens. 


$12.50 per 100: $6.50 for box of 50. 


Delivered via Insured Parcel Post to You. 


IMPERIALES.—Substantially larger than the 
— standard Perfecto, being full 
5 inches in length and 46 gauge: Full Ha- 
vana filler, with Class ‘“‘A’’ shade-grown wrap- 
per: High-class workmanship: A thor- 
oughly good cigar from every angle. 


$9.50 per 100:.. $5.00 for box of 50. 


Delivered via Insured Parcel Post to You. 


Enclose your business card—or letter head: Either will be an 
OPEN SESAME: Our charge account courtesies automatically open 
to you: We do not ask check with order, but many prefer to senu, 
and if you are of those, then deduct 5%. 
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Lo, the Poor We asked an 
Small agent the other 


day why his 

Advertiser company did not 
accept small accounts. 

“Because,” he replied, 
too uncertain.” 

“That explanation demands 
some amplification,” we suggested. 

“All right, I'll amplify,” he 
added. “Theoretically there is 
everything to be said in favor of 
the advisability of helping the 
small advertiser who is just start- 
ing out. If anyone needs counsel, 
it is he. His advertising career 
depends much on how he is 
started. If he is set on the right 
track, he may become a large and 
prosperous advertiser. If he gets 
off on the wrong foot, he may 
grow discouraged and soon be 
permanently lost to advertising— 
or for a long time, at least. 

We would like to asssit these 
fellows, but for the first few years 








“they are 
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their appropriations are usually so 
small that it would be necessary 
to handle their accounts at a loss. 

We would be glad to swallow this 
loss on the assumption that if our 
counsel were intelligent, the ap 

propriation would grow and even- 

tually become profitable. But we 
cannot afford to take the chance. 
It has been my observation that 
almost invariably when an agent 
develops a small account, he loses 
it about the time that it becomes 
profitable. The advertiser seems 
to think that since he now has a 
worth-while appropriation, he can 
use it to exact better service else- 


where.” 

There is much truth in this 
man’s remarks. Time and again 
we have known of agents to ac- 
cept an appropriation amounting 
to $1,000 or $2,000, employ it wise- 
ly, build up the advertiser’s busi- 
ness, gradually i increase his yearly 
advertising investment and just 
when its size became worthy of 
the agent’s efforts the account 
was taken away. We heard of 
a case of this kind not very 
long ago. 

Ten years ago a manufacturer 
tried to get an agency to accept 
2 $400 appropriation. He was 
turned down at several places. At 
last he found an agent, who saw 
wonderful possibilities in the 
product and who agreed to try to 
do something with the $400. The 
attempt was successful. The ac- 
count grew. Last year the com- 
pany put $85,000 into advertising. 
The success of the enterprise is 
generally acknowledged. But in- 
stead of showing some apprecia- 
tion to the agent for what he did 
for him, the manufacturer last 
month decided to give some other 
agency a trial. 

That is the bad side of the pic- 
ture. It is not always so dark. 
We must remember that the giant 
advertising business of this coun- 
try is built largely on the efforts 
of small advertisers. Small ad- 
vertisers outnumber their large 
competitors ten to one. Prac- 
tically every advertiser of any 
size today started in humbly. If 
there were no small advertisers, 
neither would there be any large 
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ones. That this is so proves that 
on the whole, it must be profitable 
to recognize and to encourage 
small advertisers. As a rule, if a 
small advertiser is at all success- 
ful he does not long remain in- 
conspicuous. 

Printers’ Inx’s circulation ex- 
perience proves the soundness of 
this theory. Our circulation is 
recruited from the ranks of small 
advertisers. As soon as a manu- 
facturer begins to reach out into 
larger territory, through adver- 
tising, for business, he becomes a 
logical candidate for a Printers’ 
InK subscription. Experience has 
demonstrated to us that the ma- 
jority of these little fellows grow. 
Today, practically every large ad- 
vertiser is on our subscription list. 
In most cases when these manu- 
facturers first started to read 
Printers’ InK their appropria- 
tions were insignificant. 

The same thing holds true in 
every department of business. 
Small _ depositors, customers, 
clients, patrons, travelers, guests, 
patients become more profitable if 
they are properly served. 

nena ‘ 


Advertised At the recent 
convention of the 


Goods in y vote ne F 
Distress ssociation oO 

National Adver- 
Stocks tisers at Atlantic 


City, Wallace C. Richardson read 
a letter from one of the farm- 


paper publishers which he repre-. 


sents that made a strong point 
for advertised merchandise. The 
publisher said that very small 
quantities of well-advertised prod- 
ucts were found in the distress 
stocks that had to be liquidated, 
through bankruptcy, or receiver 
or auction sales, during the de- 
pression of 1921. And, of course, 
the advertised goods that were in- 
ventoried in these stocks did not 
have to be sold at any heavy 
acrifice, 

This publisher’s point is well 
taken. It is a well-known fact 


that when a merchant gets into 
trouble, it is usually found that 
his stock is composed mostly of 
slow-selling goods. He loaded up 
n order to get a price or for 
speculative purposes and thus got 
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his stock out of balance with de- 
mand. Sometimes it is found 
that the bankrupt has tied up all 
his capital in three or four items. 
We heard recently of a distressed 
merchant with a capital of $50,000, 
who had more than $30,000 of it 
invested in underwear alone. For 
sane merchandising his capital 
was adequate, but when he used 
it to speculate with, he soon got 
into trouble. 

But the merchant who holds 
down his buying to actual needs 
and who stocks only readily sal- 
able stuff rarely gets into financial 
difficulties. The reason for this 
is that advertised, trade-marked 
goods have a value which is easily 
recognizable and is quite generally 
accepted by the public, just as the 
stamp of the Government makes 
our medium of exchange accept- 
able throughout the land. Un- 
known or unbranded goods, how- 
ever, have no hall-mark by which 


their value may be _ instantly 
judged. 
These “sale” companies who 


specialize in the reducing of dis- 
tress stocks, usually find it neces- 
sary to “sweeten” the merchant’s 
inventory before the “sale” is 
opened to the public. The store is 
generally packed with “stickers.” 
The inventory, for instance, shows 
twenty-five gross of a private- 
brand tooth paste with practically 
no advertised brand on hand. The 
advertised kinds had been selling 
as rapidly as they were stocked in 
the store. 

The private-brand stuff, on the 
other hand, had tied up unproduc- 
tively the investment in them for 
months and maybe for years. To 
move this “sticker,” the auction 
company often buys a few dozen 
packages of advertised tooth 
pastes. Offering these at regular 
prices, makes it easier to sell the 
private-brand kind at a greatly 
reduced price. 

Of course every article of mer- 
chandise has certain intrinsic 
value, but this value in itself pos- 
sesses but little sales worth. It 
takes advertising and trade-mark- 
ing to establish definitely this 
value and to make it known to and 
appreciated by purchasers. 
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When Letters ‘A suit was filed 
May Prove in the United 


States District 
Conspiracy Court last week 
by the 


Vitagraph Company of 
America against the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation for six 
million dollars under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. About a year ago 
the Federal Trade Commission 
examined some of the methods of 
the Famous Players with the ob- 
ject of determining whether or 
not unfair methods of competition 
were being practiced. This pres- 
ent action is the outcome of that 
inquiry. 

We know nothing about the 
merits of this particular case, and 
for.that reason we are not preju- 
diced one way or the other. We 
are interested in the action only 
because of one alleged piece of 
evidence which has been men- 
tioned in the complaint. This 
consists of a letter which, it is 
charged, was written by a Famous 
Players’ executive in which a 
branch manager was advised to 
“Kick out every Vitagraph ac- 
count you can find, irrespective of 
the terms you may have to make.” 
This letter, Vitagraph adduces, 
caused a loss of $800,000. 

Printers’ INK has repeatedly 
warned its readers against writing 
letters such as this alleged one. 
They always give outraged com- 
petitors an excellent opportunity 
to prove conspiracy and to show 
injury. Even an isolated letter of 
this kind, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with other evidence, is usual- 
ly sufficient to show that unfair 
methods of competition are being 
pursued. 

Very often such letters are writ- 
ten quite innocently enough. An 
ambitious sales manager, anxious 
to make a showing, will write a 
ginger letter to his men, telling 
them to get up on their toes and 
to “get” competition regardless of 
the costs. His intention is not so 
serious as it sounds. But never- 
theless when -his words are put 
into cold type, the resulting docu- 
ment is a pretty dangerous instru- 
ment to have in circulation. 

In the famous National Cash 
Register Company case, which was 
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tried several years ago, the Goy- 
ernment’s evidence consisted 
largely of indiscreet letters, bul!c- 
tins and other printed matter re!a- 
tive to competition which were 
written by the company and its 
managers to branch officers, sales- 
men and others. When such docu- 
ments can be authenticated, it is 
not difficult for a complainant, 
under any of the Restraint of 
Trade acts, to prove his conten- 
tion. 

Of course every company has to 
deal somewhat with competition 
in its correspondence with its rep- 
resentatives. It is, therefore, a 
question as to how far a company 
is safe in going in its epistolary 
mention of competitors. In the 
National Cash Register case the 
Government seemed to establish 
the principle, and has since con- 
firmed the idea on other occasions 
that if a company pays more ai 
tention to its competitor’s business 
than it does to its own business, 
it is on dangerous ground. There 
is no objection to an organization 
trying to sell its product at a 
profit according to any legitimat: 
means it may devise. The objec 
tion arises when the company de 
votes considerable of its energies 
to trying to prevent competitors 
from selling their products. A 
manufacturer can do what hi 
wishes to build up his own good 
will, but he must not aim to de 
preciate the good-will of competi 
tors. Monopoly attained through 
compulsion is frowned on quite as 
severely as monopoly by agree- 
ment. In a word, any kind of co 
ercive methods of dealing with 
competition are not allowable. The 
safest way for any company. to 
fight its competitors is for it to 
attend strictly to its own knitting 


Retail Research Association 
Appoints G. T. Keyes 


George T. Keyes has been appointed 
merchandise manager of the Retail Re 
search Association, New York, an or 
ganization of eighteen retail stores, such 
as L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Bos 
ton; La Salle & Koch Company, Toledo, 
and The Bon Marche, Seattle. Mr. 
Keyes has resigned as advertising man 
ager of Vogue, New Yor 
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Newell-Emmett' Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLrenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Articles describing the advertis- 
ing of the Earl & Wilson Com- 
pany appeared in these issues of 
Printers’ Inx (weekly): “Col- 
lar Manufacturer Changes De- 
mand for Certain Styles to De- 
mand for Make,” May 27, 1920; 
“Advertises Proper Method of 


b 1917; 
reer ra Ex aaa 
Soft-Collar Year,” February 2, 
1922; “Adaptability, the Greatest 
Factor in Salesmen’s Success”— 
an interview with Mr. J. B. 
Wright, Sales Manager of_ the 
o, ae Wilson Company, June 

» 2 
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The following officials of the 
Earl & Wilson Company are 
readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 





Name Title | Weekly Monthly 
Colonel G. R. Solomon Vice-Pres. Yes Yes 
Robt. N. King Adv. Mgr. . 

J. B. Wright Dir. of Sales 


* Information furnished by 
Earl & Wilson Co. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS INK Printers INK MontTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising Am Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gzorncz P. Rowzii tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 

















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


zt does not require a very close 
examination of current adver- 
tising to reveal that there has re- 
cently been an enormous increase 
in the employment of demonstrat- 
ing devices in copy. 

As good an example as any is 
the present newspaper copy of the 
Prudence Company, a New York 
corporation that deals in first 
mortgage real estate bonds. A se- 
curity of this sort is not regarded 
as really safe unless the mortgagor 
has a substantial equity in his 
property over and above the 
amount of the mortgage. Under 
certain conditions, dependent on 
the earning power of the prop- 
erty, its location and future value, 
as low as ten per cent may be a 
satisfactory equity. Generally, 
though, a mortgage is regarded 
safer if it amounts to no more 
than sixty per cent of a conserva- 
tive value of the property. 

Now it is very difficult to ex- 
plain all this clearly to inexperi- 
enced investors in mere words. 
The Prudence Company, there- 
fore, has resorted to graphs, in 
which the outline of an office or 
apartment building is shown. The 
top four or five stories are run 
in solid black. This shaded por- 
tion is the investor’s “margin of 
safety.” The graph gets the idea 
over splendidly and so clearly that 
even he “who runs may read.” 

* * 


The Purina Mills, of St. Louis, 
uses the same principle in adver- 
tising its hen food, Purina Chows. 
To explain that the average hen 
in the United States lays about 
seventy-two eggs a year, whereas 
the Purina fed hen lays about 
148 eggs annually, it shows two 
large eggs, the sizes of which are 
as seventy-two is to one hundred 
and forty-eight. 

There are literally dozens of 
advertisements of that kind in 
current publications. In each case 
the proposition is visualized 
graphically so as to get over the 


idea quickly to the cursory reader, 
* * * 


Looking over the new house 
magazine, “Forward,” of Mont. 
gomery Ward & Co., the School- 
master came across a statement 
that may interest those members 
of the Class who have to do with 
the making of catalogues. 

G. E. Crandell, in charge of the 
Montgomery Ward catalogue, 
writes : 

“An analysis of our page space 
indicates that approximately 75 
per cent of our pages are occupied 
with illustrations and headings, the 
balance with sales and descriptive 
copy. Pictures attract attention, 
arouse interest, display the mer- 
chandise in much the same manner 
as the show windows of the retail 
store. They induce the reader or 
the easy-chair shopper to stop and 
look. But the sale is not made 
until he ‘listens.’ I am not will- 
ing to concede that ‘listening’ 
forms but 25 per cent of our sales- 
making force, even though our 
copy occupies that relative amount 
of page space. Listening to what 
the salesman has to say about an 
article in which I am interested is 
to me the most necessary factor 
in persuading me to part with the 
sum of money which the purchase 
requires.” 

If we are willing to admit that 
the Montgomery Ward catalogue 
is a successful sales medium, there 
may be a suggestion worth noting 
in Mr. Crandell’s statement. 

Se 


On an Erie local coming into 
New York recently the School- 
master’s attention was attracted 
by a new variation in car adver- 
tising. Suspended by two wires 
attached to the electric light fix- 
ture in the middle of the car was 
a red wreath. In its centre was a 
yellow card on which was printed 
“Macy’s for Christmas Gifts.” A 
sprig of holly at the top gave an 
added touch of Christmas spirit. 
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COMPARE! 


Compare the quality of Royal 
typing and the cost of it. Com- 
pare the accuracy and speed and 
beautiful presswork. Compare its 
durability, the simplicity and com- 
pactness of its design, its many de- 
vices of convenience which expedite 
operation, the marvelous lightness 
of its key-action and its perfect visi- 
bility with these qualities and factors 
in your present typewriter. 

If you are not convinced that the Royal is 
the world’s finest typewriter by actually 
comparing it with others we don’t want you 
to buy it. But because we are confident 
that you will be so convinced we ask you 
to make the comparison. Could anything 
be fairer? 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N.Y. 

Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. C 
Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St., West, 
ontreal, P. Q. 


77 Branches and 100 Representatives in Other Cizics 


“Compare the Work” 


KUYA} 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Wanted: 
A Salesman-Executive 


able to operate and develop an 
important electrical department 
of a young, known and growing 
manufacturing business on a 
more than commission basis. 


A quality product, wide va- 
riety of styles, patent protection 
and market awaiting intelligent 
cultivation. 


Sales-getter with Advertising 
selling experience, some capital 
to help himself necessary. Re- 
muneration dependent only on 
own efforts and results. Replies 
confidentially considered. Ad- 
dress President, 422 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








Direct Advertising and 
House-Organ Specialist 


(whose counsel is often sought) 





cramped by business conditions in his p 
Position, wants a new connection. 
Long trained in advertising, publicity, edi- 
torial and publication work, he is 
COMPETENT to serve as 
Advertising Manager for large commer. 
clal or industrial firm, 
Or 
Service and Sales Manager for progres- 
sive printing house, 
Or 
Production Man or Account Executive 
for agency, ° 
r 


Promotion Man for live publication. 
Knows the mechanics as well as the theories 
of advertising; how to use all mediums; how 
to plan, lay-out, write, edit and produce 
selling literature. 


A proven executive who gets things done 
by doing. 

Wide acquaintance In advertising circles; vice- 
president of one advertising club; active In 
another. 


Will Go Anywhere for a Real Future 
Address A. B. C. Box 150, Printers’ Ink 








It was a comparatively sim 
device, but the Schoolmaster 
certain that it will prove effect 
in backing up Macy’s other adye 
tising activities. ‘ 


The trade-mark  sometin 
works in curious ways. 
Shaw-Walker trade-mark, for 
ample, beneath the slogan, “By 
like a skyscraper,” shows a 
jumping on the steel drawer. 
caused some excitement recent 
in Indianapolis. The office boy; 
a certain concern having seen th 
jumping act decided to try it of 
himself. 


hurt and a doctor’ s bill of $25 y Ww 
the net result. The Shaw-Walke 


set of steel files. 
* * 


The Schoolmaster has alwa 
admired the courage of a firm tha 
makes a thing the average 
might consider insignificant ané 
advertises it to the buying publi 

Take the shoe lace, for exampl 

Although he has read the adver 
tising of the Nufashond shoe laces 
for some time the Schoolmast 
never had occasion to buy them 
until recently. The ones which 
came in his shoes were frayed! 
knotted and _ torn. 
Jimmy, his favorite bootblack on 
Fourth Avenue, to put in a new 
pair. He brought out many dif: 
ferent kinds in an old cigar box, 
ranging in price all the way from 
a nickel to thirty-five cents. That 
was the price he put on Nw 
fashond. But as soon as he met- 
tioned the name in his inimitabk 
Italian dialect, the Schoolmaster 
fell for a pair. Then the trouble 
started. There is an art in in- 
serting shoe laces, including Nv- 
fashond, in a pair of low shoes 
without breaking the instep of 
the purchaser. 

A husky young man from 
Calabria with a fist like a “bunch 
of banan’” started on the left foot 
to the Schoolmaster’s excruciating 
pain. Jimmy soon displaced him, 
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PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


We want a man with a clientele of high 
grade accounts who can keep at least two 
two-color Miehles going. To such a man 
we Offer a permanent connection that will 
prove highly remunerative. 


We are one of the largest and best 
equipped plants in the State of Wiscon- 
sin and our facilities for turning out first- 
class work in large volume are unsur- 
passed. Quick action desired. Write 
fully. 
Address “ H. P.,” Box 147 
Care of Printers’ Ink 




















Established, 1887 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL ERA 


Issued Every Saturday 





For 1923, the ERA guarantees its advertisers a minimum 
circulation of 15,000 copies each week and every 4th week a 
Special, 50,000 edition covering the entire drug trade, including 
all Wholesale and all Retail druggists. This is the largest circu- 
lation and most complete distribution ever supplied by any drug 
trade publication; over 100,000 copies each month, or an 
average of 23,750 copies a week. 


D. O. HAYNES & CO., Publishers, 3 Park Place, NEW YORK 














CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


TORONTO LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidd, 275 Craig St.-\V. 
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rf Greatest Lumber 


lumber is cut or sold. 
Member A. B. C. 











ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address “Department of Adver- 
tising and Selling’ for free pro- 
spectus entitled “Your success 
in Life." 














roprietary Medicine | 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 


of their industry. 


‘*Standard Remedies ”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, endl 








The AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
You’re not a “‘national’’ advertiser 
of food products unless you use it 


123 W. Madison St. Chicago 








MR. BUSINESS GETTER 
OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING 
AT YOUR DOOR 


We are prepared to offer the right 
man or group of men exclusive sales 
rights in the U. S. for the best automo- 
bile accessory on the market. This is a 
new invention—nothing like it—pays for 
itself in a short time. 

We are not in position to handle the 
sales, but can guarantee to manufacture 
in any quantity desired. We will con- 
sider only men with a successful record 
and you must assure us that you have 
the ability to organize and handle a real 
sales organization. Give full informa- 
tion about yourself in first letter. 


CANTON PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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and muttering a few words 
Italian showed him the y ay | 
should be done. His young assig 
ant coming up at the time, start 
work on the right foot and the yw, 
those two worked whil 
neophyte looked on in amazemey 
was a joy to the eye, and ing 
dentally to the instep. Many sh 
laces must be sold through thi 
outlet, the sidewalk boociblag 
stand. Why couldn’t the Ny 
fashond company get Jimmy ¢ 
some other expert to describe th 
method of painlessly inserting ig 
shoe laces, have it done up in 
friendly little booklet, preferabh 
in Italian, which seems to be th 
prevailing language of this typ 
of shoe lace salesman and di 
tribute it to as many bootblack 
as possible? 

. * . 

Many are the advertising use 
of a blotter. And many are th 
uses of a coupon in advertising 
But the Schoolmaster never saw 
the two of them, the advertising 
blotter and the coupon, brought 
together. “Leave It to Lyle,” the 
business name of Lyle A. Stephen- 
son, a life insurance agent of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has done it. The 
Schoolmaster had occasion to 
write “Leave It to Lyle” ona 
certain subject and with the reply 
from this advertising insurance 
agent came a blotter that carried 
a coupon printed on the lower 
right-hand corner. Thanks, “Leave 
It to Lyle,” for the enclosure 
It carried a real advertising idea 
that the Schoolmaster is glad to 
hand on to the Class. 


Uses Airplane View of Phils 
delphia to Sell Fruit Cake 


J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
bakers, in advertising their fruit cake 
for Shenlagivins, stressed the limitation 
of supply for Philadelphia. An airplane 
view of the city occupied the upper 
third of the space, and superimposed on 
the illustration was wording to the 
effect that only 7,000 Ivins’ fruit cakes 
were allotted to the 400,000 homes of 
Philadelphia. The cake was then de 
scribed and pictured. 


Earl Motors Appointment 

W. E. Stalnaker has been appointed 
general sales manager for the | 
Motors Company, Detroit. He has been 
a distributor of Earl cars in Chicago. 
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commerce Commission Rules 
on Suppliiaient Shipments 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 

bn has decided that shipments of illus 

bted ncwspaper supplements made by 

inters and addressed to publishers 

hy be sent on baggage cars at rates 

ective now for newspaper matter go- 
after publication. 

shipments had been barred from 

cars under a provision of a 

tariff approved by the Inter- 

mmerce Commission that be- 

me efiective on August 1 of this year. 

protest of the Art Gravure 

on, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

Courant, Buffalo Express 

Post, and others, 

rovision of the new tariff was 

1 for 120 days by the Commis- 

re it became effective. During 

at time a hearing was held for the 

esentment of the cases of railroads 

d newspaper publishers and printers 

illustrated newspaper section. The 

on of the commission now removes 

railroad 


vision from this new 


elling Farmers Electricity Idea 
to Increase Sale of Plants 


The Universal Motor Company, Osh- 
sh, Wis., which has recently made 
on for registration of its trade- 
‘Unimote” for farm electric 
is advertising that product im 
| electrical trade eaidisesens and 
ct mail. Among this direct mail 
klet addressed to consumers and 
n color, that seeks to convince 
mer that the question he shouldl 
is not what an electric light 
ll mean to him, but what “elec- 
) all its uses” will mean to him. 
ins have been made for an in 
amount of advertising for this 
R. H. Garrison, sales manager 
the electric and power department 
th company, informs Printers’ 
He says on this subject: “When 
that the farm market is right 
sale of electric plants we will 
our advertising plans and will 

to advise you at that time.” 


arbon Remover Account for 
Albert Frank & Co. 


rtising for the “Perfect Carbon 


manufactured by The Per- 
bon Remover Corporation, Mil- 
will be handled by the Chicago 
Albert Frank & Company, New 
ney. A national campaign in 
rs is planned for this account. 
s and trade papers probably 
sed later. 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government stetement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


were 145,953 aus 


Representatives: 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Sulte 401, Tower Bidg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 

















COW HIDE COW HIDE 
GENUINE COW HIDE! 


XECUTIVES! Sales Man- 

agers! This brief case 
is made from genuine heavy 
stock finished cow hide. Large 
and roomy. Keeps new looking 
and lasts for years. Was $7.50. 
Now priced at $1.50. Your me) 
opportunity to equip your staff Proposition. 
and self. Better grade $2.00. Write. 


Simply send name and 
SEND NO} address. Pay on delivery. 
MONEY] Money back if you want 
| it. In business 20 years, 


EL-AN-EL MFG, CO. 
Dent. P, 462 Bway, N. Y. 


Splendid 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 


[ORON T« 


Se 


N 
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This Device Does 
Perfect Lettering 


fay Vizagraph saves time 
for artists and enables lay- 
men to do perfect Hand Letter- 
ing. The headline above was 
lettered by a novice without 
training or ability. 

The Vizagraph is not a rubber stamp, 
stencil or photographic process but a new 


device that does beautiful hand lettering 

in many styles and sizes. 

The Vizagraph is in constant use by 
a tage J Agencies, Art Services, Pub- 
ishers, Engravers, Printers and Advertising 

ph for making layouts one dummies, 

and doing rough and finished lettering 

The cost is moderate and it nd pays ‘for 

itself in time saved and in improved work. 

Send for illustrated descriptive literature 

and samples of Vizagraph work. 


VIZAGRAPH CO., 949 B’way, N. Y. City 














for. 





an advertising agency 
thereis aman who—from 
13 years experience— 
knows the publishing 
business thoroughly. 


This man wishes to 
make a permanent con- 
nection, to help with 
his experience and to 
develop new accounts. 


Address “F. M.,”’ Box 
144, Printers’ Ink. 














VERSATILE ARTIST 


Available at Once 

Some agency, printer or studio, located 
in New York, needs an experienced, ver- 
satile commercial artist to complete their 

~—_ The advertiser has success- 

ully free lanced for over four years, 
but is tired of the irregularity common 
to free lancing. Christian, 25, married 
and ambitious. Address “G. N.,” Box 
146, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Standard Oil Uses Coal 
Shortage to Explain Its Serj 


The Standard Oil Company of 
diana a short time ago cited the q 
shortage test on » agaally for se 
as an example of how a large orgy 
zation can be built up and yet ke 
flexible for emergencies. The adver 
ing appeared in newspapers, under ¢ 
headline, “What the Standard (il (y 
pany (Indiana) means to the home" 

The company in showing how it 
ready to furnish a burning oil for ¢ 
home when the demand came, points, 
that its distributing system represe 
an investment of over $45,000,(100, 
system in its service o 10 St ates i 
cluding 25 main stations where 
lete stocks of products are kept 
and, 3,973 bulk stations, 1,605 se 
Stations and 7,167 tank wagons. 


Phone Plant Advertises to T 
to Neighbors 


Advertising, whether or not it beg 
at home, usually finds its way th 
The Western Electric Company in 
cent newspaper copy reminds Chicy 
ans that the size of this company’s td 
phone -manufactuting plant and 
forty-five years of operation have m 
Chicago the telephone capital of 
world. Besides pointing out the mag 
tude of the industry, the advertis 
emphasizes the fact that Western 
tric has long been a neighbor of 0 
cagoans and that the help rendered { 
company by its neighbors has “produ 
telephone equipment that is well-n 
mechanically and electrically perfe 


Blaine-Thompson Agency 
Opens Dayton, O., Office 


The Blaine-Thompson Co., Cini 
nati advertising agency, has opened 
branch office at Dayton, O. Arthur 
Priest, formerly sales manager of 
Standard Register Company, has 
appointed district manager and 
make his headqiarters at Dayton. 


Henry G. Christoffers, recently 
promotion manager of the O’Bann 
Company, is now with the Colum 
Metal Box Company, New York, ia 
similar capacity. At one time he 
with the advertising staff of the Hi 
Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, N. 








li t | 
hern New &ngiand 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





e can take care of a few publications, 
wse organs or monthly journals. We 
in save you money. If you are inter- 
ed, write us, and we will take up 
matter with you. The Middletown 
rald, Middletown, N. Y. 


rinting Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 

Printers’ Complete Outfitters 

CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








here is a Printer Out of Town—one 
ur from Penn. Station—equipped to 
ndle house magazines, cat es, 
rect-by-mail advertising, etc., in New 
ork style without the City overhead. 
lose co-operation, auto delivery. Glen 
D Inc., Glen Cove. a 





arris Two-Color Rotary Press; bed, 
bx42; sheet, 28x40; has 220-volt D. C. 
, Automatic feeder and art sheet 


vo 50-inch Seybold Automatic Power 
paper Cutters, one a “Dayton” the other 
20th Century. 


hree Sheridan Auto Power Paper Cut- 
s, 50-inch New Model. 64-inch New 
odel and 70-inch New Idea. 


NNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 
5 Beekman Street, New York City 





pr Sale—Owner disposing of extensive 
hd varied interests in Southwest places 
orning daily and Sunday newspaper on 
arket. Is money-getter and dominates 
d in city of 10,000 and trade terri- 
ry of 40,000. Opportunity for expan- 
pn practically unlimited. More than 
dinarily equipped, handling eight to 
Xteen pages daily and special editions 
thirty-two and sixty-four pages. Has 
sociated Press franchise and exclusive 
ghts in territory to International News 
d the cream of features, includin, 
culation-pulling cartoon strips an 
wes, special feature pages for Sunday 
d four-page rotogravure section. Is 
run down, but a live, metropolitan, 
y-making newspaper property. Part 
and terms or at attractive price all 
Box 567, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted, immediately, a good woman 

solicitor for a growing magazine. Pleas- 

ant work with good financial prospects. 

zoom 716, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 


Live Salesmen—For a popular priced 
line of Aluminum Cooking Utensils— 
Commission basis. No objection to men 
selling Non-Conflicting Lines—( Pottery, 
China, Glassware, etc.). Box 569, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Stenographer—Young man, experienced, 
for winter_in Florida assisting publicity 
director. Give complete information about 
yourself in first letter, as I will 
selection quick, A. L. Erickson, Gandy 
Bridge Co., St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Engineering Advertiser—Manufactur- 
ing company in Ohio needs man with 
electrical engineering training to handle 
copy for important growing branch of 
the business. Give education, experience, 
etc., in first letter. Address Box 570, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representatives Wanted 
Trade paper pees selling advertis- 
ing space by mail wants part-time repre- 
sentation in Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
Omaha and San Francisco. Give full 
particulars in first letter, telling whom 
you have represented. This offer has A-1 
possibilities. Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 




















AGENCY WANTS A MAN 


Must know Direct Mail; capable 
of making finished pencil layouts; 
knowledge of buying printing ¢s- 
sential. Partnership proposition to 
right man. Box 571, Printers’ Ink 

















WE NEED YOU 

If you are an experienced District 
Manager accustomed to organizing and 
supervising Specialty Salesmen. Several 
States available for the distribution of 
an absolute a. Only very small 
capital necessary. e are only inter- 
ested in men who have confidence in 
their ability to produce and can fit into 
a $10,000-a-year proposition. Only a 
detailed letter giving ay. informa- 
tion and references will considered. 
Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 
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SOLICITOR Wanted—New York firm 
of Newspaper Representatives require 
alert, capable young man, possessing 
initiative, desiring to make permanent 
connection. Experience a consideration, 
but not essential. Salary 25 dollars per 
week. Address Box 591, Printers’ {nk 


BANKING OPPORTUNITY—As Pub- 
licity, New Business’ Department Head 
of Detroit bank. High-class, forceful, 
personal salesmanship, pleasing appear- 
ance, authoritative manner and back- 
ground and ability to lay out and 
execute campaigns essential. Assured 
future and good salary for right man. 
Age 25-35. State particulars, race, re- 
ligion, etc. Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen—Fstablished Chicago organi- 
zation has places in. Eastern district for 
four salesmen, preferably those who 
have sold advertising or some kind of 
service. Good education and person- 
ality important. Present men now aver- 
aging $90 week on commission basis. In 
writing give age, phone number and 
brief outline of previous sales experi- 
ence. Thos. F. Brown, 256 B’dw’y, N. Y. 


Wanted—A man with some experience 
in writing clothing advertisements—one 
who is daring enough to depart from the 
old stereotyped style of copy, one who 
has originality and knows how to use it, 
one who feels capable of making a busi- 
ness the most popular in its community. 
To a man of that calibre we offer a fine 
opportunity for permanence and advance- 
ment. Address Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist Wanted 


Permanent position with growing 
Agency in Washington, D. C. The 
starting salary will be good and oppor 
tunity for increases excellent. The 
man we want must be equally good on 
figure and lettering work in black and 
white and be capable of originating 
good, strong layouts. 














Those without experience will not be 
considered. If you “measare up” and 
are desirous of connecting with an out- 
fit just beginning to take forward 
strides write us fully, stating experi- 
ence in detail, age, and starti ng salary 
desired. Position open about Jan. 1 or 
sooner. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 





We have openings for several good, en- 
ergetic advertising salesmen. Men must 
have some merchandising experience and 
have successful record in selling ad- 
vertising. Our proposition demands en- 
thusiastic, high-grade salesmen who can 
interview successful merchants and dis- 
cuss advertising plans and merchandis- 
= ox: intelligently. , 
e pay traveling expenses, commis- 
sion and bonus on all business coming 
from assigned territory. Our best men 
clear five to eight thousand annually. 
Territory which will be open January 1 
offers as good or better opportunity. 
Give detailed experience and complete 
reference first letter. No. application 
without proper reference will be consid 
ered. Address Box. 573, Printers’ Ink 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


RTIST, experienced in 
> making lay-outs for 
newspaper and magazi: 
advertisements and buying fin 
art work. Position open als 
art and production director. 
miliar with high-grade dire 
advertising work. These oper 
are in large Eastern cities 
offer good salaries. “Registra 
is free. Write fully and in 
small samples. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SLOGANS AND JINGLES—A)* 


distinctive slogans, individual! an 
product or business. Brief, catchy jing 
for advertising originated, Unusual cy 
Grey, 39 Irving PIl., Brooklyn, N. 


For Sale 
No. 35 Babcock Optimus Cylinder Pr 
Splendid condition. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. ( 
Rochester, N. Y. 











$10 for copy and layout of 4-page. 
velope enclosure. Letters, booklets, c 
logues equally reasonable. Send detd 
and present literature for sugyestic 
You'll get a real job for your mo 
Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 
We furnish MSS. on all subjects | 
competent authors. Will take adver 
ing in exchange for all or part of 
service. Reasonable rates. Write 
your wants. Literary Bureau, 
Dept. 170, Hannibal, Missouri. 


EXCELLENT SYNDICATE 
PROPOSITION 


Sixty-six brand new bank and trust cs 
pany advertisements, in ten different 
unique seriés, for sale at a price wh 
will enable a regular syndicating o 
pany to resell them at a_ substant 
profit. Mats, plates, and 50 sets 
proofs. For price and further detail 
write Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Thoroughly experienced, desires to ™ 
resent national publication (trade 
general) in the East; references. & 
582, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR OF LEADING TRA 
PAPER IN ITS FIELD WOU 
LIKE TO DEVOTE SPARE TI) 
TO GETTING OUT HOUSE ORGA 
IN CHICAGO OR MIDDLE_WES 
IS WRITER OF MERIT, KNOW 
HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISIN 
WOULD BE _ SATISFIED WI 
REASONABLE REMUNERATIO 
BOX 586, P. I. CHICAGO OFFIC 
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BOSTON—Night school advertising stu- 

dent twenty years old, wants position 
vertising department or advertising 
-y. Address “P. J. S.,” 249 Mt. 
irn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Position Wanted—Advertising Manager, 
12 years’ experience with prominent im- 
plement and tractor company, 2 years in 
agency field handling agricultural busi- 
ness. Available Dec. 15. Box 587, P. I. 





Free-lance copy man, successfully co- 
operating with three agencies on a part- 
time basis, is at the service of one 
additional agency requiring copy on 
men's wear, sportswear, shoes, "Tnitted 
wear or furniture. Box 575, P. I. 





Writer of quality copy for quality or- 
ganizations is ready to serve an addi- 
tional client or agency on a part-time 
basis. Copy that is effective rather than 
effusive and short in text and long in 
meaning. Box 574, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, high-school educa- 
tion, desires position as assistant to 
busy advertising executive. Good knowl- 
edge of copy, type, cuts, layouts, etc.; 
16 mos.’ experience on engines, boats 
and sight-seeing trips. Box 584, P. I. 








Advertising-Sales Promotion Executive 
—Experienced manager, salesman, copy 
and special writer, investigator, service 
man. Very familiar with general mer- 
chandise and methods and intensive cam- 
paigns. Well seasoned, diplomatic, splen- 
did personality. Exceptional references. 
Immediately available. Box 578, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

Ten years’ varied experience. Thor- 
oughly versed in all phases of advertis- 
ing. At present advertising manager 
for internationally known concern. Real 
producer that has accomplished note- 
worthy results. Age 34, married, New 
York or immediate vicinity. Address 
Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


I LIKE MY JOB 

But it is time for me to do bigger 
things. For five years I have assisted 
one of the foremost advertising men 
in New York, who says that I have 
more initiative, energy and personality 
than any man he has ever worked with. 
My experience covers thorough training 
layout work, typography, copy, en- 
ng, research work, correspondence 
and account handling. Christian, mar- 
30 years old. Address Box 577, 

e of Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 











ublishing business be- 
erved as Captain and 


lucted own 
the war. 
lajor of Infantry, with experience at 
shington in publicity for U. S. Gov- 
ment. Since the war office executive 
e of the largest Business Directories 
charge of compilations, production, 
lasing, accounting, etc. Installed 
ne methods for increased efficiency. 
ns his home and desires to remain 
in Greater New York. Box 589, P. I. 
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Woman Copy Writer—College graduate 
with three years’ agency experience, de- 
sires position to work on accounts relat- 
ing to women or children. Talent for 
creating characters and writing jingles. 
Correspondence experience. Box 580, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Magazine Advertising Solicitor of ex- 
perience and training wishes new con- 
nection at once with a magazine hold- 
ing bright future prospects. Now em- 
ployed with large publisher’s represen- 
tative. Can you utilize me? Address 
Box 585, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Agency on Either Coast 
can engage to advantage seasoned copy 
writer of force, fertility, and finish, ex- 
perienced plan man, and executive of 
mature business judgment. Now in re 
sponsible agency position but longs for 
salt air, For particulars and specimens 
address “$5,000,” Box 568, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





High-grade, five-thousand-dollar news- 
pager business executive, cost analyst, 
auditor, manager, desires immediate con- 
nection anywhere; have sold out and 
will accept any reasonable offer. Age 
35, 12 years’ newspaper and 15 years’ 
public ‘accounting experience. Highest 
rating, guarantee satisfaction. Wire me. 
Norman E. Veazey, care Evening Ex- 
press, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ADVERTISING of 
Sales Promotion Mgr. 


Six years’ experience in 
planning and producing 
national and local adver- 
tising. A clear analytical 
thinker ; a hard but pleas- 
ant worker. Good record, 


best of references. Sal- 
ary $3,600. Box 579, 
Printers’ Ink. 





A POSITION WANTED 
by_an Organizer, Executive, Salesman, 
a Loyal, Sincere Man. I want a position 
of responsibility at once, and will work 
two weeks without salary to show you I 
can make good. All I ask is that you 
give me a real position and expect to pay 
$3000 after I prove my capability. Or- 
ganized a Chamber of Commerce, origi- 
nated and published large farm paper 
successfully, convincing public speaker, 
28 years of age, college trained, married, 
highest references given. Do not desire 
position as traveling salesman. Only let- 
ters giving full description of position 
open will be considered. Address Box 
592, Printers’ Ink. 
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SAYINGS MADE FAMOUS 
BY OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Number Seven 


“MOST MILES 
PER DOLLAR” 


‘Repetition Builds Reputation” 
“Reputation is Success” 
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New York a 
Hard Market? 





= 


New YORK has had a reputation asa hard 
market to enter and sell. 


BUT it is not as difficult today as it-was four 
years ago, before The News came to New 
York. Now with moderate size space you 
can reach practically one-third of the New 
York City morning newspaper field —every 
third person in New York City who buys 
a morning newspaper—in this one paper. 


Do you appreciate the significance of this 
n2w medium as a means of getting rapid 
consumer acceptance, of breaking down 
dealer resistance and quickening distribution, 
of stimulating both consumers and dealers— 
by buying space in only one paper instead 
of three or four? Get the details. 





New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Bldg. . Chicago 

















